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TRADE UNION ATTITUDES 


T may be that the public at large is aware of the increased 

responsibility laid on the trade unions by virtue of their special 
relationship to the present Government. It may be that the unions 
and the Trades Union Congress are themselves aware of it. But so 
far there is more evidence of the former than of the latter. The 
public has shown an intense interest in somethihg which it calls 
“the closed-shop question.” The delegates at the seventy-eighth 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton have approached the question 
with a show of reluctance. But they have debated it, and the slight 
clarification which resulted from the debate was to a certain degree 
reassuring. A resolution from the Musicians’ Union specifically 
calling for the establishment of the closed shop as an objective of 
trade union policy was withdrawn, and the conference accepted a 
statement of the General Council limiting the demand to 100 per 
cent. trade union membership. In other words the state of affairs 
now ruling in London Transport, where every employee must be 3 
member of a single union, the Transport and General Workers, is 
not recommended for universal application. 

It is highly instructive to observe the character of the debate. The 
General Council’s statement of policy is a purely defensive document. 
It dwells on the variety of meanings which may be attached to the 
term “closed shop ”—ignoring the fact that any reasonably informed 
citizen knows all about the distinction. It deprecates public interest 
in the matter. It clearly regards the main issue as the struggle 
between unions for control of a particular industry—not as the 
necessity for individuals to safeguard their freedom. It attacks small 


unions, which it describes variously as “ break-away unions,” 
“dissident,” “disruptive” and “spurious.” Always the point of 
view is that of the big controlling organisation that wishes to be left 


alone to do its work—an ominous enough fact in view of the forth- 
coming fusion of two other big organisations, the Federation of British 
Industries and the British Employers’ Confederation, and the 
g ease with which both employers and employed manage to 


increasin 


forget the consumer. No such organisation can Be trusted always to 
serve the public interest unless the public can have access to its 
affairs. But it is the constant endeavour of trade unions and 


employers alike to deny that access. Even the possibility of public 
enquiry which exists in the case of Government Departments does 
not exist here. 

All the other activities of the Congress show the same jealous and 


exclusive spirit. The debate on the future employment of Polish 


soldiers in this country, despite the final vote in favour of a reasonable 
solution, produced more prejudice than good judgement and in- 
dicated more fear of unemployment than readiness to accept the 
fact that Britain has more work to do than she has men to do it. 
It is this spirit, far more than any suspicion of its fundamental 
good intentions, which will sooner or later completely destroy cun- 
fidence in the trade union movement and disrupt that movement 
from within. For not all the unions which disagree with the 
policy of the T.U.C. are bands of malcontents and the T.U.C, 
will do much harm if it assumes that they are. The distinction 
between honest dissent and mere cantankerousness is fundamental 
to the very existence of trade unionism. The men who founded it 
and maintained it through its fighting days were no doubt called all 
the things which the T.U.C. now calls these dissenting unions (so 
conveniently covered by the blanket term “ break-away unions ”), 
which make themselves a nuisance to it. The Tolpuddle Martyrs 
were essentially dissidents. But neither trade unionism nor the cause 
of freedom in general can do without such men. 


The U.N. Assembly 

The meeting of the United Nations Assembly which has just 
opened in temporary quarters near New York will be of critical 
importance. It is an adjournment feom the opening session heid 
in London last January and is likely to last at least six weeks. A 
great deal of constitutional work has still to be got through, including 
the framing of the organisation’s budget and the final choice of a 
permanent seat—which is pretty sure to be somewhere in the United 
States. But the vital question is whether there is to be unity within 
the United Nations. That depends, in Long Island as in Paris and 
everywhere else, whether genuine co-operation can be achieved be- 
tween Russia and the other Great Powers. In the message he 
gave to the Press on arrival in America M. Molotov declared himself 
confident that it could; so did M. Stalin in his recent answers to 
Mr. Werth’s questions. Two items on the agenda may provide a 
decisive test—one the proposal that the veto exercisable by a Great 
Power on the Security Council shall be abolished altogether, the other 
the motion by Russia objecting to the presence of British and Ameri- 
can troops on the soil of various Allied countries, notably Greece 
and China. The veto question is crucial. Under Art. 27 of the 
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Charter all procedural questions can be decided by an affirmative, 
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vote of any seven of the eleven members ; on other questions the 
majority must include all the five permanent members. What is and 
is not a procedural question is left undecided, and Russia has so 
far been disposed to regard nothing as merely procedural and to 
claim the cight of veto on any proposal that comes up. This 
threatens deadlock at every turn ; it is doubtful none the less whether 
anything but trouble could come of an attempt actually to amend 
Art. 27 at this juncture. If the Russian delegate acts reasonably, in 
the obvious spirit of the article, all will be well, and it is proper to 
hope for the best till faced with the worst. No one at any cate 
can complain that Russia, represented by M. Molotov, M. Vyshinsky 
and M. Gromyko, is not taking the United Nations Assembly 
seriously. What remains to be discovered is whether they conceal in 
the folds of their togas peace or verbal war. 


German Politics 


Anyone content to judge last Sunday’s Berlin elections solely in 
the light of German comment would get a most curious impression— 
that of a stone cast into the water and producing a greater disturbance 
at the perimeter than in the centre. The effect of the Social Demo- 
cratic victory on the City Council and twenty borough councils 
of Berlin, which is what the elections were nominally about, has 
been ignored. The consequences of the change, which completely 
removes from power in Berlin the Russian-sponsored and Commu- 
nist-dominated Socialist Unity party, have been much canvassed 
for their effect on the wider German political scene. Dr. Schumacher, 
the national leader of the Social Democrats, in a speech illumined 
by the flush of victory rather than the light of day, has said that 
the election “is the demonstration that there is a new Germany.” 
But the Socialist Unity party still leads in the Russian zone ; the 
American and French zones are dominated by the Christian Demo- 
crats ; and in the British zone, the only area outside Berlin in which 
the Social Democrats hold the lead, they are run very close by the 
Christian Democrats. If a new Germany has arisen, it is very 
difficult to see what sort of Germany it is, except that it does not 
want Communist rule. But it is perfectly clear that the German 
parties have had more than half an eye on the effect of this election 
on relations between the occupying Powers, who find themselves in 
closest proximity in Berlin. The tendency to represent the result as 
a blow to the Russians wants careful scrutiny. In the first place 
Russian policy is not determined by German popular support. In 
the second place, the occupying Powers must beware of any German 
attempt to widen the already lamentably large rift between them by 
playing off one against another. If the Germans one day learn how 
to govern themselves—good. But in the meantime they must not be 
allowed to govern their conquerors by backstairs means. 


More Trouble in Persia 

It would be a cause for heartfelt pleasure if Persian politics 
could be reserved for Persians. The recent rebellion in the Fars 
province was little more than an opportunist local bid for the restor- 
ation of feudal privileges, which ended when the Teheran Govern- 
ment, after a month of sporadic shooting, conceded to the tribal 
leaders of the Quashqui a provincial council at Fars and larger 
representation in the Majlis. But it did not pass off without con- 
fused stories that British officials intervened te foment the trouble, 
and perfectly open allegations by the Russians that thousands of 
British troops were being brought in to furthe: the interests of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Mr Bevin, in his statement to the 
Commons on Tuesday, had to repeat that the British interest in 
Persia is solely in peace and prosperity and that any misunderstand- 
ing between Britain and Russia is of Russian choosing since every 
effort has been made to clarify the issue without any response 
from Moscow. If this fact were not already sufficiently clear, the 
possible shift of the centre of gravity of the Empire from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean would help to confirm it, for 
British strategy cannot be anything else but a peace strategy. In 
the north the dangers of infection arising from the somewhat 
insanitary conditions of Persian politics are equally great. Qawam- 
es-Sultani, the Prime Minister, has recently dismissed the three 
members of his Cabinet who belonged to the Tudeh party and 
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therefore favoured stronger central government and the Promoti 
of Russian interests in Persia. The suspicion that he cppeinet 
them in the first place in the hope that the sweets of office migh 
make them more amenable may thus be confirmed, though - 
dislike of the successful Quashqui for the centralising Tudeh could 
have been a sufficient explanation in itself. The Russian reaction 
is not yet known, but the ratification of the agreement of March 
24th for the setting up of a Russo-Persian Oil company to exploit 
the northern fields is now overdue, and a display of impatience 
is not unlikely. How Qawam-es-Sultani will get out of this par- 
ticular embarrassment remains to be seen. There is a limit to the 
policy he has been pursuing, which involves so many inconsistencies 
that its only possible explanation is that he is trying to play two 
games at once. 


Germans to Russia 


The removal of some hundreds of German workers from Berlin 
and various parts of the Russian zone so readily gives rise to the 
worst fears that it is essential to know the truth of the matter 
Hard facts are very hard to come by. It is reported on reasonably 
good authority that most of the men concerned have been working 
in factories producing not only electrical machinery and precision 
instruments, but wireless and radar equipment, and aircraft. More- 
over some of these factories have been concerned with research 
on jet propulsion, atomic weapons, flying bombs and rockets, So 
But it is not known whether the men went willingly 
or unwillingly. It is not known how much they were to be paid, 
In fact rumours ace more plentiful than facts and most of these 
rumours are of German origin. Before any judgement is formed 
on this matter, it is as well to remember that German workers 
may also move from the British zone to this country on certain 
well-defined conditions. Nothing is known about the conditions 
of removal to Russia, but it is reported—for what it is worth— 
that the men travelled with their families and each family had a 
railway compartment to itself. Unfortunately the chief characteristic 
of this and all thg other available details is that they come from 
outside observation rather than inside information. ‘The readiness 
to condemn the Russians which has already been shown in Germany 
and here had better be directed to the right point. There may be 
much wrong with what the Russians are doing. But there is even 
more wrong with their arrangements for announcing what they are 
doing. Nothing does more harm to the Russians’ reputation abroad 
than their own incorrigible secretiveness. 


Housing Again 

The debate on housing on Monday was as lively as any 
debate opened by Mr. Aneurin Bevan is bound to be, but it 
produced no special illumination. The Opposition attributed 
slow production—only 5,000 permanent houses completed monthly 
during the summer, the peak building period—to restriction 
of private enterprise. Mr. Bevan answered the charge by 
pointing out that local authorities are almost entirely employing 
private builders. He also stressed the Government’s determination 
that the majority of houses built at present shall be houses that can 
be rented, by tenants of any social position according to their need, 
and that only by using local authorities can the nation obtain such 
houses, since the builder working for himself will concentrate on 
houses for sale. The main cause for dissatisfaction emerged from 
the debate as not a shortage of labour—though here and there there 
may be local shortages—but lack of materials. The Government gave 
some fairly cheering details of its bid to increase output in contribu- 
tory industries. Most materials for temporary (excluding aluminium) 
houses are now available, and firms will switch over to production 
for permanent houses. Nevertheless, in spite of the irrelevance of 
many arguments—comparisons with production after the 1914-18 
war, taunts about election promises—it is clear that organisation is still 
lacking. ‘The unpleasant fact that seven Ministries are concerned 
with housing is bound to lead to slowness, imperfect co-operation 
and a passing on of responsibility. Lady Megan Lloyd George 
suggested that the Government should again consider the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Building. In spite of Mr. Bevan’s reply that 
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the delay was due to the building industry, not Whitehall, and that 
she was “ looking too far ahead,” her suggestion may yet prove wise. 


Exports Down 


The Board of Trade, actuated no doubt by a laudable sense of 
continuity, can be relied upon to show that the overseas trade figures 
are neither as good nor as bad as they seem. Consequently, when 
the September export figures showed a fall for the second month in 
succession, it was inevitable that it should be pointed out that in the 
third quarter of 1946 exports were slightly higher than in the second 

yarter and substantially higher than in the first, and that October 
will probably show a big improvement. But that does not alter the 
fact that two months have been lost in the race to take advantage of 
a clamant world demand, and that the attainment of the goal of a 
75 per cent. increase of exports over the pre-war volume looks more 
difficult than ever. Nor is the fact of any comfort that imports also 
fell in September, thus slightly reducing Britain’s visible adverse 
balance of payments. For the 75 per cent. increase is only possible 
at all if world trade as a whole is vastly expanded. Even a large 
volume of imports has a silver lining. In fact it has two silver linings, 
for besides demonstrating the buoyancy of trade in general it bears a 
promise of more goods for the home market. It is of course ungrateful 
to complain about the Board of Trade’s sober and responsible 
statistical commentaries. But they might bring a little more attention 
to the comparison of present performance with future objectives as 
well as with past history. 


The Holiday Problem 


The end has just been reached of the first full post-war holiday 
period which, ideally, covers the six months from mid-April to 
mid-October. In fact, as the past season has painfully demonstrated, 
the ideal is no nearer attainment than it was ten years ago when 
there were many millions fewer benefiting from the effects of holiday 
with pay and when much more accommodation was available. Now, 
with the problem intensified tenfold, August remains the traditional 
month for a holiday and the chaos arising from a inadequate supply 
coping with an out-size demand brought in its train the usual evils— 
profiteering, queues, rocketing prices and, for many, misery in place 
of rest and enjoyment. We are faced, in short, with a social problem 
of some importance. Obviously holidays with pay lose value if the 
people most in need of them have the dual problem of inability to 
pay the inflated prices and inability to find appropriate accommoda- 
tion. This dilemma particularly applies to the family man with 
young children—by far the most deserving cases. Clearly, on a 
long-term view, vastly more accommodation must be provided. In 
the interim makeshift measures must be put into force. Staggering 
of holidays presents obvious difficulties—but they can and must be 
overcome. But that in itself is not enough. It must become the 
business of the government, by transferring existing camps in appro- 
priate districts, by requisitioning large, empty country houses which 
have served their pupose, by expanding the scope of “ wake” weeks, 
by the control of prices and by the postponement of the August 
Bank Holiday till later in the year, to deal with the problem. 


A Larger “ Spectator ”’ 


The paper situation having now improved (though supplies are still 
only 40 per cent. of the pre-war total), The Spectator will from next 
week consist of 32 pages instead of the alternate 24-page and 28-page 
papers which have been the rule lately. Increased space will be given 
to book-reviews in particular, and one new feature will be a weekly 
column, “ On the Air,” consisting of a review of outstanding items in 
the radio programmes of the past week. I: is intended that this shall 
for the present be contributed by readers, who are invited to submit 
comments approximately 700 words in length. A fee of four guineas 
will be paid for the winning entry. It is intended that three or 
four items picked at choice from the Home, Light and Third pro- 
grammes shall be dealt with, and that entries, which must be received 
at the latest by the first post on Tuesday, shall cover the week 
ending on the previous Saturday. Next week’s should therefore arrive 
by Tuesday, Octobér 29th. Envelopes should be marked “ Radio.” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


To describe the first day of the Foreign Affairs debate as a great 
Parliamentary occasion would be to use the language of hyperbole. 
The Foreign Secretary made a mammoth oration to a crowded House 
on a theme the importance of which can hardly escape a single 
responsible citizen; and yet as a Parliamentary occasion it was 
flat and dull. Why? Partly, I think, that Mr. Bevin’s own speech 
was to blame. An hour and fifty minutes is a very long time to have 
to listen to any speech, and in recent years it has been recognised 
that only Budget speeches should last so long. Even in these, 
Chancellors have implicitly recognised the problem of retaining 
attention over so long a period by the tricks of suspense, and 
“keeping the jam for the end.” This technique was scarcely open 
to Mr. Bevin, who suffered also under a further disadvantage. He 
is obliged, of course, to read his speeches and display great fidelity 
to the text. But there is an art in reading a text as well as in making 
an apparently extempore speech, as every good broadcaster knows and 
proves. Mr. Bevin does not number this useful attribute among 
his great qualities, and his loss is our misfortune. While not going 
so far as the Member who said that Mr. Bevin left the House prostrate, 
I must confess to a feeling of strain and fatigue. 
* * 7 . 

There is, however, a further reason, quite apart from Mr. Bevin, 
why this, as indeed most Foreign Affairs debates nowadays, was a 
rather desultory affair. This is the complete absence of any signifi- 
cant form in these debates. They saunter—alas! I cannot honestly 
say, leap—from China to Peru, from Palestine to Pimlico, in a con- 
tinual round of well-meaning inconsequence. Such total variations of 
theme forbid even the pretence of debate for the most part. There 
are far too many hobby horses and little autobiograpical essays, of 
varying degrees of gentility, on the “what I did in my holidays” 
theme. Diagnosis, of course, is easier than the prescription of a 
remedy. It might be possible to make the debates, by agreement, 
regional. This, however, while limiting the abruptness of geographical 
transition, would aggravate the real complaint by seeming to approve 
the practice of discoursing on limited areas without relation to the 
broad sweep of Foreign Policy. . 

* * * * 

So far as content went, Mr. Bevin still seems to have most of the 
House and of his own party with him. There was a minor demon- 
stration against him during the part of his speech dealing with 
Greece ; but, though the dissentients appeared to have added to the 
yolume of their interjection, it did not seem to me that they had 
added noticeably to their numbers. On Wednesday Mr. Churchill 
stole the show with the gravity of his utterance, which, though 
resented by one or two individual Government supporters, was 
listened to in a respectful attention, born perhaps of previous ex- 
perience, by the large majority. I was not able to be present during 
the Prime Minister’s speech, but was impressed by Mr. Butler’s 
contribution on Tuesday. He had the very difficult task of following 
the Bevin marathon, but he acquitted himself well, with a sympathetic 
plea for a restatement of the British attitude. The most interesting 
backbench speech was Mr. McGovern’s defence of liberal democracy, 
which made a great impression on the House. It brought him into 
conflict with Mr. Platts-Mills, who, in spite of being worsted, 
developed a war on two fronts by referring to the observations of 
his party colleague Mr. Crawley as “humbug” and “cubbish.” 1 
liked very much Mr. Birch’s speech on Germany, and was very 
interested in Mr. Pritt’s speech on Russia. At the end of it, I must 
say, I was left wondering by what process of ideological alchemy any 
British criticism of Russia becomes abuse in Mr. Pritt’s eyes, and 
any Soviet abuse of Britain becomes criticism. 

* - x * 

Monday’s housing debate appears to have satisfied very few. There 
were certainly many gaps in the discussion, notably costs, incentive, 
and output. Mr. Bevan was more polemical than practical. He 
certainly scored some dialectical boundaries ; but one of his wilder 
“ cow-shots ” was neatly fielded in the deep by Mr. George Hicks, 
and returned to the wicket. It would have run Mr. Bevan out, if 
he had not taken the precaution of running himself out of the 
Chamber before Mr. Hicks’s reply. D. C. W.-S. 
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IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


HE sober tone of the debate on foreign affairs in the House 

of Commons this week chimed with the realities of the 
situation. The world is not at war, but it is far from having 
reached the confident assurance of peace. Till peace is impregnably 
established the possibility of war is always present ; and to the 
firm establishment of peace there is a long road yet. It is useless 
to pretend to have progressed farther on that journey than we have, 
and one of the great merits of the Foreign Secretary’s speech on 
Tuesday was that he admitted no such pretence. Nor again is 
there anything but loss in affecting to ignore the fact that the 
key to peace is in the hands of a single nation, Russia. No one 
can believe that she is contemplating war. Mr. Churchill, in spite 
of a grave and disturbing passage in his speech on Wednesday 
regarding the armed strength Russia is needlessly and unwarrant- 
ably maintaining today, declared specifically that he still believed, 
though with less conviction than a year ago, that war was not with‘n 
Russia’s calculations or intentions. But with a strategy and diplomacy 
which exhibit an attitude of persistent antagonism the atmosphere 
of peace can never be created, and active co-operation based on 
mutual confidence can never be engendered. Britain and America, 
and for that matter France, are clear of any condemnation on that 
score. They have given abundant evidence of their ability to 
co-operate with one another and their desire to co-operate with 
Russia. If the division has so often been three to one the fault 
does not rest with them. As Mr. Bevin developed his detailed 
survey of the world-situation on Tuesday the spectre of a Russia 
opposing, accusing, denouncing, obtruded itself at every point—in 
Persia, over the Dardanelles, over Danube navigation, at Paris, at 
the Security Council of the United Nations. So constant is rhe 
opposition and so formidable that all other issues in world-politics 
are subordinate beside it. 

In all this, of course, there is nothing new. Except for the 
cumulative effect of continuing controversies the situation is not 
deteriorating seriously. But there is urgent need that it shouid 
positively improve, and till it does grave dangers are always present. 
An immediate opportunity for new hope is the present meeting of 
the Assembly of the United Nations, and it was by a wise division 
of labour that Mr. Bevin disposed of other problems on Tuesday 
and left it with the Prime Minister to concentrate on this on the 
following day. The effect was to emphasise the importance this 
country attaches to U.N.O. and the efforts it is exerting to make it 
the determining factor in the relationships of nations. Here again 
the universal brake on progress has operated, and Mr. Attlee was 
hardly less outspoken than Mr. Churchill about the failures due 
to the recourse by Russia, as a member of the Security Cougcil, 
to a veto which was only reluctantly included in the Charter and 
which it was believed would be exercised only in the last resort 
and under the deepest sense of responsibility. Actually, as the 
Prime Minister said, it has been used with the utmost levity over 
the most trifling issues, and the Security Council almost stultified 
thereby. Some agreement that a different course will be pursued 
in future is essential if faith in the future of the United Nations 
is not to be gravely undermined. Such agreement need not be 
impossible. Russia, difficult as she has made things, shows every 
sign of taking the United Nations seriously. She has sent a 
powerful delegation to the Assembly and there is some evidence of 
a consciousness that co-operation is the assumption on which the 
whole fabric of the organisation rests. Whether understanding is 
likely to be best effected by public argument from the Assembly 
platform or in intimate conversations between the principals is 
a question on which opinion may be divided. Pretty certainly 
there is room for both methods. The democratic way of public 
discussion is the established rule of the Assembly, but the demo- 


cracies need to remember that many Member States have little 
experience of such methods at present either in their internal affairs 
or their international relations, and difficulties can be considerably 
eased by constant contacts between heads of delegations, Mr. 
Bevin is not likely to ignore the advantages of either course. 

But there is one question of dominating importance which the 
United Nations will not discuss, and on which even the Foreign 
Ministers seem likely to make less immediate progress than nad 
been hoped. That, of course, is the future of Germany, a subject 
second only to relations with Russia, and indissolubly bound up 
with them. On that point there are not two minds in this country. 
Germany must be disarmed, but it is imperative for the sake of 
Europe that she should be enabled to earn her living and pay 
her way, and within reasonable limits to control her own affairs, 
Mr. Bevin on Tuesday defined the essentials clearly. Apart from a 
special regime for France’s benefit in the Saar, Germany’ must 
not be dismembered more than she has been already. Local 
autonomy must be encouraged strongly, with only such central 
government as is necessary for effective co-ordination and with a 
Supreme Court to give rulings on relations between the centre and 
the loosely federated States, or between the States themselves, 
That is a reasonable proposal, and though it can be adopted at 
present only in the British and American zones, now economically 
unified, it is important that the plan should be pressed forward 
resolutely there. But Germany’s immediate problems are more 
economic than political, and the breakdown of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, through the refusal of the Russians to work it, necessitates 
action on other lines in the western zones, for Mr. Bevin is 
abundantly right in refusing to carry out provisions which are “1n- 
favourable to us while Russia declines to carry out the provisions 
from which we should benefit. The temporary division of Germaay 
which must result is unfortunate, but once again it is not of 
Britain’s or America’s seeking. 

As things are, the British and American zones must, if possible, 
be made self-sufficing, and resolute measures will be needed ‘f 
that is to be achieved. The prosperity of Germany always rested, 
and must always rest, largely on coal and steel, and the immediate 
problem is to raise sufficient coal to produce the steel needed to 
meet the extensive home demand and provide exports that can 
be exchanged for food. The urgency of that problem has not been 
sufficiently realised. There is no solution except the drastic one 
of temporarily stopping coal exports. Countries like France and 
Holland will suffer and will complain, but they will benefit in the 
end, and the recovery of Germany can be achieved in no other 
way. The agreed level of German steel-production—7} million 
tons—is unquestionably too low, but of even that no more than 
some 60 per cent. has yet been achieved.* Fortunately the United 
States and Britain are of one mind here, as the speeches of Mr. 
Byrnes at Stuttgart and Mr. Bevin at Westminster testify, and in 
the British and American zones some improvement in the steel 
situation should soon be seen. The question of the ultimate struc- 
ture of German industry is less immediate. Certainly capitalism 
cannot be allowed to regain its dominance, and it is natural that 
a Socialist Government in Britain should recommend nationalisa- 
tion to a Germany in which, as the recent elections show, Social 
Democracy is proving capable of asserting itself. Things may pro- 
bably enough work out so, but there is room for Mr. Churchill’s 
warning against imposing on Germany too arbitrarily even a solu- 
tion that Germans would naturally desire. 

It is deplorable, of course, that separate action in the British 
and American zones should be necessary. It is deplorable that in 
Europe as a whole united co-operative action is not yet possible. 
Speaking of the Continent as a whole Mr. Bevin said there were 
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three possible approaches, a balance of power between States of 
equal strength ; domination by one Power or two blocs of Powers ; 
and united effort by the four Great Powers with the support of 
their lesser In the last of these alone hope lies, and to its 
realisation British policy must be ceaselessly and tirelessly directed. 
Advocacy of some form of federal relationship by Mr. Churchill 
and others may have its value in concentrating attention on ideas 
which can bear no immediate fruit. Mr. Butler, to whom such 
ideas seemed to appeal, was on firmer ground when he postulated 


economic agreements’ as the first stage on the road. For these 


allies. 
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there is abundant room in western Europe, always on the under- 
standing that no arrangement entered into is exclusive or incon- 
sistent with the larger agreements to which the coming trade 
conference may be expected to point the way. Along this road 
Britain, which seeks no advantage which is not open to all, and 
cannot in fact exist unless it is mutually shared, is well placed to 
take the lead. The speeches of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary showed that the Government is fully conscious of that, 
and they will carry with them the support of all parties in the 
country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


the Board of Trade from time to time to release more newsprint 
for the daily papers, have urged the desirability of enabling the papers 
to publish better reports of Parliament. The increased supply is now 
available, and some of its consequences can be examined. The Daily 
Herald on Tuesday gave a report of the debate on housing in the 
House of Commons the previous day. It was, for the Herald, a fairly 
extended report, running, apart from headings, to about 33 inches 
Rather more than 29 inches are given to Labour speakers, rather 
more than three inches to all the rest. Was Labour really so vocal, 
and the Opposition really so silent, as this? What story does Hansard, 
which reports every speech verbatim, tell? Examination there 
reveals that Labour speakers occupy 53 columns and the rest 64. 
The Herald percentage is therefore roughly 89 to 11 in favour of 
Labour, the Hansard percentage roughly 55 to 45 against Labour. 
This is one way of reporting Parliament. But even this does not lead 
me to favour an enquiry into the control and conduct of the Press 
For no one can impose conditions on a paper in cegard to its report- 
ing. That must be left to its conscience, even if it hasn’t got one. 

* o * * 


Mises: RS of the Labour Party, in appealing to the President of 


An unusual feature of Oxford and Cambridge this term is the 
married undergraduate. He was not quite an unknown phenomenon 
» the war, but now he forms quite an appreciable percentage, 
r 8 per cent., of the new entries. That is true of Cambridge 
at ind I imagine things are much the same at Oxford. How 
tae men and their wives find anywhere to live is something of a 
ice rooms in college are, of course, ruled out, and the 

ersity lodgings are equally unsuitable, for landladies are 





muyctert 
Miysictiy, 


ordinary 


not prepared to do for two people in one set of rooms, particularly 
when on the two wants most or all of her meals in. There is 
also the problem of children, for some of the undergraduates are 
fathers well as husbands—and of course in consequence nurse- 
maids. However, after foraging for themselves, for college authori- 


ties take no responsibility here, most or all of them do manage to get 


fixed up somehow. 
* * * * 
The Bishop of London’s committee on the City Churches seems to 
have reached sensible, though by no means drastic, conclusions. 
The damage done in the blitzes was extensive, but not, in many cases, 


treparable. Actually only five churches are in a state which leads 
the committee to recommend that they be written off and their sites 
sold. Three others are to be converted into Church Institutes, which 
are badly needed in the City area, and one to such purposes as the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s may decide. In all but one of these 
the steeple is intact and will be retained. 

* * * * 


; 





Cases 


I have been involved in some discussion about whether the new 
verse of the National Anthem, sung at the United Nations service at 
St. Paul’s on Sunday, is better or worse than the one it displaced. 
Manifestly it could not be worse ; nothing on earth could. And if it 
were substantially better it would only create a grotesque incongruity. 
The National Anthem is naturally so consecrated by tradition that it 
is lése majesté to say a word against it. I will therefore say only a 
very few words—that the dreariness of the tune seems admirably 
calculated to match the doggerel of the rhyme. Compare the 
Marseillaise, or “ Land of My Fathers,” or almost anything else you 
can think of. 


The resignation of Mr. T. L. Horabir. from the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons has the result of reducing the membership 
of that select body by over 8 per cent It now ha: 11 members in- 
stead of 12 (or, according to some reckoning, Io instead of 11). But 
the change is more apparent than real. The Member for N. Cornwall 
is now, it appears, to be known as an Independent Liberal ; but he 
has always been restive in harness, and it is hard to see how he :cn 
be more independent than he was already. Actually the category 
“Independent Liberal” is not an innovation. Major Gwilym Lloyd 
George, I believe, ranks as one. But it is a strange umbrella that 
can shelter him and Mr. Horabin. 

+ .”- * 


A good many people probably heard the name of M. Malenkov 
for the first time when they read the article on “ Stalin’s Successor ” 
in The Spectator a fortnight ago. The attention drawn to this little- 
known personality has soon been justified, by the announcement of 
his appointment to the high post of joint-deputy-chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers—a body better known by the title, Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, which it bore till March of this year. 
M. Malenkov is a member of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. and a reserve member of the Politburo, which 
exercises so powerful an influence in the shaping of foreign policy. 

* - * * 


bench deprives 
Mr. McKenna 
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The retirement of Mr. Harold McKenna from the 
the London magistrates’ courts of a notable figure. 
has sat at Bow Street since 1936 was some surprise that 
was not chosen to succeed Sir Rollo Graham Campbell as Chief 
Magistrate in 1941) and was before that at Greenwich, Lambeth and 
Marylebone. Shrewd, kindly, experienced and conspicuously con- 
scientious, he has served the cause of justice admirably and con- 


there 





sistently through a long career. 
* * * * 


The announcement that Spurgeon’s Tabernacle at Newington 
Butts is to be rebuilt on a new site seems to give some for 
recalling the story of the Baptist fish Spurgeon was passing a 
fishmonger’s shop in South London and noticed on the slab a curious 
fish which he had never seen before. He stopped and asked the 
shopkeeper what it was. The fishmonger, who knew his man, replied, 
“Well, Sir, we call that a Baptist fish.” “Why?” asked the Baptist 
“ Because it goes bad so soon after 


excuse 


preacher in some astonishment. 
coming out of the water.” 


* * * * 


I am very glad to hear that the memorial to Eleanor Rathbone is 
making good progress, and in particular that a large number of small 
sums from small people have reached the treasurer of the fund. 
That is what Eleanor Rathbone would have wished. She spent her 
life helping people who had no one to speak for :hem but her. The 
names of the donors betoken many nationalities ; not a few of them 
are from inmates of the notorious Huyton detention camp at 
Liverpool, whose lot Miss Rathbone did so much to improve. 

. * * * 
I don’t know whether the quip about Truman fiddling while Byrnes 


was roaming has appeared in print before, but it seems worth risking. 
TANUS. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 
By ALAN BULLOCK 
HE results of the Berlin elections, striking though they are, need 
to be set against a wider background. For the Berlin elections 
are the last of a series of local elections held throughout Germany. 
Taken together with the elections to the provincial and state 
assembles in the American and Russian Zones, these can be combined 
to give a remarkably interesting picture of the state of political 
opinion in Germany today. The results are difficult to collect and 
impossible to summarise in neat, statistical form, if only because of 
the differences in the electoral systems. The conclusions drawn here, 
however, are based on virtually complete results, and can be accepted 
&s a reasonably accurate picture of the present situation. 

The first of the Zones to hold elections was the American. The 
local elections here began in January, were completed by May, and 
were followed by elections to Constituent Assemblies in the three 
states of the American Zone in June. From these elections the 
Christian Democrats emerged as the strongest party in Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg and North Baden, with the Social Democrats leading 
only in Greater Hesse. The strength of the Christian Democrats is 
in Bavaria, and generally in the countryside ; in the towns the Social 
Democrats ran very nearly level with them. The Communists were 
well behind, securing only 9 per cent. of the votes in the town council 
elections and under eight in the elections to the Constituent 
Assemblies. Broadly, the elections confirmed the prominent part 
already played by the Christian Democrats in the American Zone. 
Very much the same situation is to be found in the French Zone 
No provincial elections have been held, but local elections have given 
the Christian Socialists (the equivalent of the Christian Democrats 
in the other Zones) more than two votes for every one cast for the 
Social Democrats. Once again the Communists were well behind 
the other two parties. The difference here, of course, is the very 
much smaller part which the French allow any German party to 
play in administration by comparison with the Americans. 

All this is no more than was expected in South Germany with 
its big rural population and its strong Catholic traditions. The 
picture changes, however, when you cross into the British Zone, 
with its many big towns and its unsolved industrial problems. After 
voting for local (Gemeinde) councils in the country districts and 
small rowns last month, thirteen million Germans this month voted 
in elections for the county and town councils (Land- and Stadtkreise). 
This meant a real trial of strength between the rival party organisa- 
tions in the big towns of the Ruhr and Rhineland as well as in 
Hamburg and Hanover. The voting in the Kreis elections gave the 
Social Democrats a slight lead over the Christian Democrats (40.5 per 
cent. to 38.9), but the odd and complicated system adopted by the 
British gives the Christian Democrats 10 per cent. more of the 
seats than the Social Democrats. The attempt to create a union 
between Communists and Social Democrats, such as the Russians 
had forced through in Eastern Germany, had already failed in the 
British Zone, and the Communists, despite high hopes in the Ruhr 
and Hamburg, polled no more than 8.6 per cent. of the votes and 
secured under 2 per cent. of the seats. Two other parties, the 
Liberal] Democrats and the Lower Saxony Partv, which has some 
following in Hanover Province, secured 7 and 4 per cent. of the 
votes respectively. There were three interesting failures, the attempt 
to revive the old Centre Party, the attempt to create a Right-Wing 
authoritarian party (Rechtspartei) and the attempt to win support 
for separatism in the Rhineland (the Rhineland People’s Party). 

The Christian Democrats went out of their way to identify the 
Social Democrats with the British Occupation and to blame them 
for the present state of affairs in the British Zone. These tactics, 
effective enough in an election, probably reduced the Social Demo- 
crats’ vote, but in the end the Christian Democrats may find them- 
selves hoist with their own petard. For the election results now 
give the Christian Democrats a majority of the seats on elected 
councils throughout a great part of the three Western Zones and will 
underline their responsibility, rather than the Social Democrats’, 
for what goes wrong in Western Germany this winter. It may be 
a very good thing that the party which will have to share that 

responsibility should be the one which has attracted the nationalist 
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vote, rather than the Social Democrats, who after 1918 had to tak 
the responsibility while the nationalist parties enjoyed the ee 
tages of irresponsible criticism. c 

The Russian Zone presents a quite different picture from that in any 
of the other three Zones. Only three main parties were permitted 

to take part in the elections. These were the Communist-dominated 
Unity Party, the Christian Democrats (fighting on a much more 
radical ticket than in the West) and the Liberal Democrats. The 
Social Democrats were banned. No suggestion has been made that 
there was any interference with the ballot or that the election Tesults 
were rigged. But the Russian Military Government made Perfectly 
plain their support for the Unity Party, and considerable obstacles 
were placed in the way of the other parties’ election campaigns, 
The Christian Democrats and the Liberal Democrats undoubtedly 
found the going more difficult after the local elections in Saxony 
where the Unity Party polled only 48 per cent. of the votes ond 
failed to get a majority in either Dresden or Leipzig. Whether as 
a result of steicter precautions or not, the Unity Party’s vote showed 
an increase in the -later local elections and in the elections for the 
provincial assemblies (Landtage) held last Sunday. Over the whole 
Zone they polled roughly two-thirds of the votes against one-third 
polled by the Christian Democrats and the Liberals. 

The Russians have made very great use of the Unity Party through- 
out their Zone, and the elections may be held to confirm the Party’s 
position, but certainly not in the emphatic manner they desired. 
The Russians and the German Communists made very determined 
efforts—and unscrupulous efforts—to secure a majority in Berlin for 
the Unity Party, which up to now has held all the key positions in 
the political and economic organisation of the capital. Perhaps they 
overreached themselves. At any rate the result has been a heavy defeat 
for the Communists who failed even to secure second place or to 
prevent a Social Democratic majority in all twenty boroughs of 
Greater Berlin. Even in the Russian sector the Social Democrats 
secured a majority, and in working-class Weissensee, in the Russian 
sector, the Unity Party polled only a third of the votes. 

What change in Russian policy, if any, will follow the Berlin 
elections cemains to be seen. Meanwhile, the overall picture for 
Germany as a whole is clear enough. There are two main parties, 
the Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats. The Com- 
munists are strong only in the Russian Zone where they enjoy the 
open patronage of the Occupying Power. Outside the Russian Zone 
they have failed completely to win any mass support. The main 
steength of the Social Democrats (who are excluded from the Russian 
Zone) lies in Berlin, Hamburg, Beemen, Hanover Province and 
Schleswig-Holstein. They are weakest in the French and American 
Zones, although they have a bare majority in Greater Hesse round 
Frankfurt. The main strength of the Christian Democrats lies in 
Southern Germany and in the Rhineland and Westphalia. 

The Social Democrats, after their victory in Berlin, may now 
leg:timately claim to be the principal working-class party in Germany. 
The character of the Christian Democrats is far harder to define. There 
is obviously a big gap between Jacob Kaiser’s left-wing programme .n 
the Russian Zone and the conservatism of Adenauer in Cologne ; there 
is an even bigger gap between Kaiser afd the Bavarian Christian 
Democrats. The centre of geavity in the party lies towards the Right. 
Catholic influence is strong in this direction, and despite its formally 
non-confessional character, there is no doubt that the Christian 
Democrats owe their position in very great part to the Catholic vote. 

Two other facts about the elections as a whole are notable. The 
first is the absence of any support at all, except in Bavaria, for 
the idea of breaking-up the unity of the Reich. Here the Com- 
munists set the pace, with their insistence upon a united and 
centralised Germany which should include che Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land ; on this there was virtual unanimity among the parties. The 
second notable fact is the high percentage of the electorate who 
voted—in almost all cases a higher percentage than that for the 
British General Election of 1945, and in some cases as high as 
85 to 90 per cent. The reason for this is clear: the elections, 
though they were deliberately limited to local, or at most provincial, 
councils, were in fact fought on national and indeed on inter- 
national issues. It is open to doubt whether these elections have in 

fact helped to lay the foundations of democracy in Germany: the 
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conditions for democracy simply do not exist in most parts of 
Germany today. What the German parties and the German people 
used these elections for was to express their views on the future 
of Germany, and more than one party put up the slogan: “It is 
Germany that is at stake.” 

The character of the elections as a contest between East and West 
reached its height, of course, in Berlin. It is a sobering reflection 
that little more than a year after the defeat of Germany and the 
Battie of Berlin the Germans were virtually invited to act as 
arbiters in a straight political fight between last year’s Allies. The 
Germans at any rate have missed none of the irony of the situation. 
This is not to impugn the sincerity or .ourage of che Social Demo- 
cratic Party in its campaign against the Unity Party. All sthe 
Occupying Powers, however, would do well to consider whether 
the best way to create a democratic Germany is by encouraging 
the Germans to play them off against each other 


THE ENEMY OF RIBBENTROP 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 

“CYHOULDN’T there have been some Italians as well? ” the hair- 
dresser asked me on the morning of the Nuremberg executions. 
“Ttalian major war criminals? No, I don’t think so,” I said. “ Hitler 
and Ribbentrop had those who repented shot in the back, and the 
Italian Partisans shot the rest.” The indications have indeed accu- 
mulated by now to show that Hitler, urged on by Ribbentrop, forced 
Mussolini to the judicial murder of their béte noire, his son-in-law, 
Ciano, after the Verona “trial” in December, 1943. The reason 
was not so much that he had voted against the Duce at the Fascist 
Grand Council meeting in the previous July, but rather that at 
Salzburg, in August, 1939, he had dared to tell Ribbentrop that 
Germany was wantonly provoking a world war and breaking faith 
with Italy, and that he subsequently became a mouthpiece of the 

prevalent anti-German sentiment in Italy. 
How authentic was Ciano’s repentance and how authentic the 
diary published this year (both in Italy and the United States) ‘n 
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which this repentance is recorded? For the diary it may be said 
that all external evidence so far confirms it as genuine, and though 
Ciano had many personal enemies one hears little scepticism *x- 
pressed about it even in Italy. The entries in the diary make en- 
thralling reading, not for any stylistic quality—the writing is undis- 
tinguished and the mentality commonplace—but because they 
simply ring true. This is the almost ingenuous Ciano described hy 
Sumner Welles in The Time for Deciston—* Until the cameras began 
clicking he could not have been more human nor more simple ”— 
noting down the most important events in all our lives tive or more 
years agO in such a way that one forgets that one is not living on 
the day of each entry. It is interesting to find that much of what 
he wrote reads like the more optimistic reports on Italy and the war 
in general from British representatives abroad at the time. Ciano 
was, for instance, singularly well-informed about the strength of 
Gaullism in France and North Africa in 1942. 

When the published diary—earlier volumes of the original seem 
to be lost or hidden—opens at the beginning of 1939 Ciano is stil! 
an irresponsible very anti-French young Fascist, who glories in 
Italian intervention in Spain and light-heartedly urges the attack on 
Albania. All this 1s quite frankly admitted. Many critics have pre- 
sumed that the Cieno of 1942 or 1943 touched up earlier entries, but 
if so it is strange that he made no attempt to drop out the references 
to Bombelles, the Belgrade agent who deceived him in the name of 
Macek, and still stranger that he left the entry on October 12, 1940, 
saying that he thought the occupation of Greece would be useful 
and easy. Certainly in the epilogue, which is not without dignity, 
and which he wrote in his cell at Verona shortly before his death, 
he apologised for the unedited jottings which he was leaving to 
posterity. 

It was only in the summer of 1939 that his eyes were opened to 
the fearful danger of the Nazi game to which, by signing the Steel 
Pact on May 22nd of that year, he himself had committed Italy. At 
the time of that signature it had been agreed that war was not to be 
undertaken for at least three years, and to Ciano, as he then was, 
that war in three years’ time was comfortably distant and might be 
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worth while when it came. When in August, 1939, he felt that 
Ribbentrop was cheating him personally, his vanify no doubt in- 
duced the violent reaction of which he had been innocent when it 
was merely a matter of Hitler cheating Mussolini over the Anschluss 
or the three Munich Powers over Prague. For the Poles, too, Ciano 
found himself feeling a genuine sympathy such as he had never -elt 
for Germany’s earlier victims, and for the first time in his life, 
perhaps, the real meaning of war penetrated to his consciousness. 
It was not only that Italy was unprepared. 

From this time onwards the diary shows not a steady but rather 
an unsteady evolution away from. Nazi-Fascism. It is not only that 
Ciano comes to hate the Germans more and more, but the change 
in his attitude to France is striking. It is true that as a Fascist he 
had an interest in writing down French collaboration which might 
have led to German favours to France at the expense of old Fascist 
claims in the Mediterranean. Yet the diary shows something more 
than this in, for instance, his remarks about Laval’s treachery to his 
unhappy country. It is with regard to Greece, however, that the 
evolution of Ciano is perhaps most interesting. Though Badoglio, 
in his recently published book, probably throws too much responsi- 
bility upon him for the attack on Greece, it has been seen that Ciano 
was favourable to it. Yet within a year he is clearly in a state of 
genuine dismay over the sufferings of the Greek population, about 
which the German occupiers seem completely callous. Indeed, 
wherever the Italians found themselves in joint occupation of foreign 
territory, whether in Greece, France or Yugoslavia, they were almost 
invariably horrified to find themselves in fact the instruments of 
Nazi world plans for the systematic large-scale “elimination” of 
human obstacles, plans which the Nuremberg Trial has only too 
clearly confirmed, but which no Italian had ever contemplated. 

It was utterly alien to every Italian tradition to exterminate other 
human beings systematically, and not even the Fascists had hitherto 
attempted to preach or practise such a thing even in Africa. It 
came to this only in the neo-Fascist period, when Northern Italy 
was practically annexed by Germany for some eighteen months. 
While Hitler could state publicly (November, 1941): “ Partisan war- 
fare will have one advantage for us; it will enable us to eradicate 
all those who oppose us,” the Italians in Yugoslavia as often as not 
helped Partisans and Jews. Blackshirt groups committed atrocities, 
but they did so spasmodically, not systematically. Ciano himself was 
particularly horrified when he found the Steel Pact was to be totali- 
tarian in this sense too, the more so as he foresaw the political folly >f 
it; and his diary shows that even Mussolini, for all his posturing, 
entirely lacked the grim logic of Hitler. As his health deteriorated 
his vacillation grew, until one finds him as violently pro-German one 
day as he seems to be anti-German the next. 

Perhaps the most interesting motif in the Ciano diary is that of 
the personal relationship between the two dictators. It has been 
suggested that Mussolini played the pro-German and Ciano the 
anti-German as part of a mutual security game, but the diary would 
seem to account for the unforgiving rage of Ribbentrop against 
Ciano alone. Mussolini, for all his protests to Ciano, was the prisoner 
of Hitler long before 1943, almost the plaything of the Fiihrer, who, 
the very day after the signing of the Steel Pact with its mutual 
obligations, held a military conference—now notorious through the 
Nuremberg verdict—during which he announced the decision “ro 
attack Poland at the first suitable opportunity,” and discussed war 
with Britain but scarcely noticed the existence of Italy While 
Ciano increasingly detested the master-race and its masters and 
dared to let them know it, he came to dread Mussolini’s meetings 
with Hitler, who reduced the Duce to helpless silence. 

At least two of the incidents he recounts will be valuable when 
the final analysis of Hitler’s character comes to be made. At Nurem- 
berg Hitler’s raptures at the time of Mussolini’s collapse over Austria 
were cited in Court. At Vienna two and a-half years after the 
Anschluss he repeated his gratitude to Ciano in the very same words, 
and “there were big tears in his eyes. What a strange man.” [In 
the spring of 1942, when the dictators met at Klessheim, Ciano 
describes how Hitler again talked interminably while Mussolini 
suffered in silence. But in a sense the Germans, Ciano notes, suffered 
most, and not merely the Germans but the Generals. Keitel nodded 
but managed to keep awake. Jodl, however, “after an epic struggle 
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with himself, went to sleep on the divan.” 
heard it all so often before. 

The inevitable question arises, why Ciano continued in this 
company if he had outgrown it. In March, 1940, he had said to 
Sumner Welles, “So long as I remain Foreign Minister, Italy will 
not enter the war on the side of Germany.” Later, when he was 
asked why he had not resigned, he came out with the usual reply— 
that someone weaker would certainly have taken his place. He was, 
in other words, a commonplace, and therefore a power-loving, man, 
whose marriage had thrust him into a key position which he enjoyed. 
But perhaps he was a better mirror of his time for having an un- 
interesting mind. 

The Ciano diary in Italian 1s badly edited, but it is accompanied 
by very entertaining photographs, which include one of a cat-and- 
mouse Ciano with Zog of Albania. The last two of these photo- 
graphs are of tragic eloquence. They show the trial and the execu- 
tion of Ciano, the abyss of ignominy to which Ribbentrop reduced 
him to satisfy his own personal revenge. It should be added that 
the Neo-Fascist shooting-squad at Verona was so incompetent that 
the execution was more like a minor massacre. At last Ribbentrop 
has paid for this and al] his other crimes. 


HOME TO SHANGHAI 


By WALTER HARVEY 

IFE in Shanghai among British residents resembles Rip Van 
: Winkle’s experience after his awakening. True, there has not 
been a forty years’ sleep, but so far-reaching were the changes which 
confronted the Briton and his wife released from two and a half 
years’ rigid and unpleasant internment that they may be forgiven for 
wondering whether the dream persists. The surrender of our extra- 
territorial rights in China—an act recognised here as the reasonable 
outcome of our own and America’s alliance with China—has created 
a situation which may be compared with that facing the Londoner 
if he woke up one morning to read in the newspapers that British 
Law, Common as well as Statute, no longer applied, that henceforth 
he must comply with the laws of France and that from the first 
of the following month traffic would proceed on the right of the 
coad and not on the left. 

Under the former extra-territorial régime, Shanghai had a large 
permanently resident non-Chinese population, who guarded their 
nationality, passports and registration like the talismans which they 
were, in that they gave the greatly desired “foreign” status ; and 
was no partial absorption into local nationality of the second 
and third generation such as occurs in Occidental countries. Even 
intermarriage did not lead to absorption of the descendants, and 
this cannot be attributed to difference in habits and culture as, apart 
from the foreign cachet, which tended to give a higher employable, 
and hence financial, status to its possessors, modes of living were 
similar. Low costs, abundance of servants, absence of taxation and 
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even » climate tempted a large proportion of cetired business men 
and public servants to remain in the East, and, whilst many have 
now been repatriated to Britain, many more remain in what they 
have always considered as their home. Their puzzled resentment at 


is understandable even when one remembers the worse 
plight of the displaced persons in Europe. 

I: must be admitted that the new municipal authorities, even 
ellent intentions, have failed utterly to inspire confidence :n 
Muni- 


hina, and particularly that of Shanghai, have powers of 


the changes 


their ability to provide reasonable conditions for the public. 


cipalities in ¢ 


government unknown in this country, and the Central Government 
affects the life of the Shanghailander only in respect of the feared 
forthcoming imposition of income tax on a ceal scale and the exchange 
regu is which unreasonably (he thinks) prevents his remitting 
necessary payments abroad. The Fire Department has sometimes 
failed to function in respect of property outside a certain area or 
of property for which certain “taxes” had not been paid, whilst 
the Police Force, which was formerly a notably efficient body, is 
now y notably inefficient—and this in all its branches. Gossip 
has it, probably reliably, that telephoned reports to police stations 
are ignored, whilst sufferers reporting in person, say, burglaries are 
not only received with susp! but, after completing complicated 
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forms, have been required to produce evidence of ownership of ¢h 
stolen property. Traffic conditions have become y inecessarily bed, 
largely because of the wholesale removal of experienced traffic police 
men and the substitution of untrained “friends of friends,” arn 
of whom, indeed, had hardly seen a city street of iny kind a 
being brought to Shanghai to share the sweets of office. And what 
a power nepotism is in China! The official, banker or merchant 
who failed to practise it to the limit would be considered ge 
little short of an unfilial son, an ingrate, one at whom 
scorn should be pointed. 

Many of the new regulations, based as they are on a social system 
far removed from our own, tend to complicate life. Guarantors are 
neeged for householders and even for simple residents. Movements 
of all kinds must be reported ; you must state who your friends are 
and there are thinly disguised efforts to obtain informat ; 
political beliefs. Scme questions are amusing—as, for example, 
“Does your dog perform tricks?” “ What are they, and who taught 
them to the dog? "—but the owner of a red-painted motor car was 
justly incensed when he received one day’s notice to the effect that 
all ced cars would be confiscated except those belonging to the Fire 
Department. Regulations are alleged to be in course of enforcement 
limiting other car colours to specific officials and even business men. 

Strangely enough, the increased cost of living is not in itself 
objected to. It has risen so tremendously, without the currency 
having yet approached inflation on mark or pengo lines, that the 
British owner of fixed-interest-bearing securities has been forced 
to repatriate, whilst salaries are either subject to sliding scales or 
payable in American dollars at rates which meet expenditure. The 
employer has no immediate complaint, as profits in the prevailing 
sellers’ market are certainly commensurate, but the size of overhead 
costs has alarmed many a board of directors in Britain which finds 
that the average Shanghai employee receives an income much in 
excess of that of the managing director here. In some cases salaries 
as such are not paid, and in a typical case all employees receive 
their local expenses whatever they may be as they arse, whilst a 
percentage of their normal salary is paid to their account in Britain 
in sterling. The unfortunate local manager who has given permission 
to young X to get a new suit of clothes at a cost of £100 to £125 
knows how “ London” will receive his explanation that “I couldn't 
see him around the office in the state he was”; and an attempt to 
convince an auditor that £15 to £20 a day is a normal hotel charge 
and £3,000 a customary key-money payment for a five-room flat is 
exhausting. 

The key-money racket does annoy the Shanghailander. Houses 
are freely advertised for sale for substantially less than the occupier 
will receive as key-money, and there is at least a propr-.etorial] tone in 
the voice of the man who says, “I paid fifteen bars for this and I 
could sell it for twenty,” meaning that the key-money has been five 
gold bars—about £2,200. The cause of this affairs is a 
municipal regulation that rents are payable at a rate of hundreds of 
times the pre-war sum, whilst inflation is in thousands of times. 
True, the landlord suffers—in many cases he receives less 
taxes he has to pay—but who worries about his troubles? 

The currency is by no means chaotic—chaos in such matters is 
impossible in China, the land of the money-changer par exceller 
but it is the medium of the most fantastic manipulation. There ie 
three parallel currencies: (1) The Chinese dollar or fapi, (2) The 
American dollar, (3) The gold bar. The pound sterling hardly enters 
into any calculation, but the Hongkong dollar, very popular as a 
hoarding medium in South China, is used to a certain extent, and 
has a constantly fluctuating quotation on the market. There is the 
normal Chinese dollars which 
depreciating currency and seems so paradoxical to the man in the 
street. It manifests itself in very high interest-rates; the norm 
rate is 20 per cent. per month for the fapi and § per cent. per month 
for the American dollar 
of most transactions involving unlicensed foreign trade. This 
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shortage of is characteristic of a 


The American greenback note is the medium 


no means illegal trade, but is outside that permitted by the exchange 


control, and is tolerated as a means of absorbing the unregistered 
holding of foreign currencies. 
The efforts of the Chinese authorities to retain some confidence 1 


the fapi has led them to fix rates of exchange into foreign currencics 
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whilst seeking to control all such operations) which are, it is felt in 
non-official financial circles, unduly favourable to the importer. The 
consequence is that American Sunkist oranges have entirely sup- 
planted the Chinese variety obtained from nearby provinces, and the 
streets are thronged with pedlars of American packaged eatables, 
cigarettes and toilet articles of all kinds. These come from ordinary 
import channels and pilfered cargoes, whilst UN.R.R.A. supplies 
and smuggled goods give a range of buying possibilities previously 
reserved to the few. The Briton in Shanghai (although he will 
probably find it hard to appreciate this) gains nearly as much as he 
suffers from this state of affairs, but he is annoyed when a rise 
in the value of the greenback in terms of the fapi causes an immediate 
increase in the cost of vegetables and other local produce. The 
authorities constantly point out with great thoroughness and the 
ytmost futility that one should not and cannot affect the other, but 
the Chinese of Shanghai, from the banker to the pedlar, are intensely 
“ exchange-conscious.” 

For the rest, the Briton in Shanghai tries to do much what he did 
in the good old days. The same people attend the same cocktail 
parties, which have the same variety of food and drink and last as 
long as they always did. Travel is difficult, but it was beginning 
to be so in 1939, and, if facilities for sport and recreation are less, 
they now have to serve fewer people and do afford some relief. It is 
quite definitely a less pleasant exile than that to which the Shanghai- 
lander has been accustomed, and it will be a changed group of Britons 
abroad who will serve their country’s trade in the Shanghai of the 
future. 


THE CLOSED SHOP 

By PROFESSOR G. W. KEETON 
HE claim of trade unionists to establish a closed shop in every 
type of paid employment is an issue which unfortunately has 
been confused with several others. It demands to be considered in 
isolation, however, for it raises constitutional issues as grave as those 
involved in the execution of Charles I or in the General Strike of 
1926. One of the inalienable rights of the British citizen is the right 
to pursue his craft, trade or employment so long as there is a demand 
for his services. This is not only the private right of the individual 
citizen. It is also a broad general principle of public policy, which 
finds application in many branches of the law. If an employee leaves 
the service of his employer it may be that the employer seeks to 
secure protection from the future competition of his employee. Such 
restrictions will normally be embodied in covenants between them, 
entered into either when the employment was undertaken or at a 
later period. The Courts have always scrutinised such covenants 
very carefully, and have cefused to protect an employer simply from 
competition by a former employee, although they will grant an em- 
ployer an injunction to restrain an employee from making improper 
use of trade secrets. The community, the Courts have said repeatedly, 
has an overriding jnterest in ensuring that every worker, of whatever 

type, shall make the widest possible use of his skill. 
The same principle underlies another series of decisions, again 
dealing with the restraint which an employer can impose upon an 
employee. Contracts with employers sometimes contain, in addition 
to the usual positive terms of employment, negative stipulations that 
the employee will not serve any other employer so long as the original 
contract of service subsists. Now it is well known that the Courts 
will not grant specific performance of contracts of personal service, 
since the Court is not in a position to ensure that its decree is pro- 
perly performed. On the other hand, the Court has frequently 
granted injunctions restraining employees from infractions of the 
negative stipulations in theic contracts of service. Once again, how- 
ever, the Courts have been careful to circumscribe their powers by 
the limiting proviso that an injunction will never be granted if its 
effect, in substance, is to compel the employee either to comply with 
the contract or to starve. In such a case, an employer would be 
restricted to seeking damages for breach of contract. Once again, 





the basis of this limitation is the interest which the community as a 
whole has in the full use of the skill of its members. The Common 
Law, in fact, had framed the doctrine of “full employment” as a 


broad principle long before modern theorists had thought of it. 
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This attitude of the Common Law is responsible for some of the 
early decisions in trade-union cases. A trade union is, in origin 
and essence, a combination, whether of workmen or employers, to 
restrain trade or employment—possibly for important social ends. 
Before the trade-union legislation of the past seventy-five years, there- 
fore, trade unions frequently found themselves in conflict with two 
important branches of the Common Law—the law of conspiracy and 
the law of restraint of wade. That is still the position in some parts 
of the United States. But although legislation in England has 
conferred upon trade unions immunities and privileges far wider 
than those enjoyed by any other type of association, those immunities 
are not yet absolute. If a trade union steps beyond the limits 
of statutory protection the application of the Common Law to its 
acts will call for consideration afresh, if those acts are challenged in 
the Courts. 

In the light of these considerations the claim of the trade unions 
to a “ closed shop” is a very remarkable one. It amounts to a claim 
that, if a person who has been trained for a particular employment 
is to be allowed to pursue his employment, he must join an associa- 
tion which is approved by a body which has neither constitutional 
existence nor legal personality, i.c., the Trades Union Congress. 
The alternative is to be driven from employment. Nog is that ail. 
Once within a union which enjoys this form of recognition, he must 
contribute to the political funds of that union, unless he expressly 
signifies that he does not wish to do so—an operation requiring a 
high degree of moral courage. He must, in effect, subsaribe to a 
particular political faith. And what if a union should expel a member 
for failure to pay the political levy? This is conceding to irrespon- 
sibility the power to deprive a workman of his entire means of 
livelihood. 

The position now assumed by the unions in the closed-shop con- 
troversy has another, and deeper, significance. It is the most serious 
threat to freedom of association which has been made in this country 
since the abandonment of the attempt to secure uniformity of religious 
belief. So long as that attempt was being maintained, only one form 
of religious association—the State Church—was legally possible. 
But although it was backed by the entire machinery of the State, 
the attempt ultimately collapsed into complete failure, and full free- 
dom of association was eventually reaffirmed. There is no reason to 
assume that the present attempt of the Trades Union Congress will 
be any more successful in the long run, whatever temporary advan- 
tages it may win; for the present threat to freedom of association, 
like its predecessor, is really founded upon a threat to freedom of 
thought. The Trades Union Congress is in effect saying that, unless 
a trade union accepts the full gospel according to Transport House, 
it will be condemned to perpetual non-recognition, with consequent 
loss of employment to members. If the non-recognised unions have 
a substantial basis of popular support such an attitude of intolerance 
can in the long run lead only to civil violence. 

Happily, this country has so far been spared the miseries which 
follow in the train of strife between rival organisations of trade 
unions, whether that strife is of the type which exists between A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. or whether it is the more openly political conflict between 
Communist, Socialist and Catholic unions of the Continental variety. 
If, however, federations of unions continue to intervene in the 
political sphere in this country as openly as they have been doing in 
the recent past, and if claims such as those which lie behind the 
closed shop are pressed as far as they are being pressed to-day, it 
is hard to see how such strife can be avoided in the future. The 
successive steps in the evolution of trade unionism in this country 
are easy to trace. First, the plea for toleration; then the plea for 
equality of status in negotiation; then the plea for monopoly im 
negotiation ; and now the bold assertion of domination. Such a 
claim as the last cannot fail to be met by those who are adversely 
affected by it, once they become organised. 

It is notorious that the present attitude of the T.U.C. and the 
passivity of some employers are based upon the fear of Communist- 
dominated unions. These are employing precisely the same tactics 
against Transport House as the orthodox unions formerly did against 
The present phase of union conflict is an object-lesson 
now that the T.U.C. has become one of the most 
matter 


employers. 
in manoeuvre, and, 
powerful vested interests in the country, should not be 
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for surprise that it has adopted the traditional attitude of vested 
interests towards those who threaten a monopoly. But the ordinary 
citizen has no wish to see further inroads upon freedom of association 
made in the interests of a powerful and stabilising movement which 
has far exceeded its original objectives. The seeds of the present 
conflict in trade unionism were sown when trade unions extended 
their activities from the industrial to the political sphere ; and unless 
the country is prepared-to concede to the T.U.C. a position such as 
no other organisation—not even the Roman Catholic Church before 
the Reformation—has enjoyed in this country, and to exercise powers 
over individual livelihood such as the Courts have never claimed, 
it should make its attitude towards the ominous threat of the “ closed 
shop” clear beyond the possibility of misinterpretation. 


NICKEL FOR SILVER 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


ND so it seems that the chapter of silver coinage in this 

country is drawing rapidly to its close. It has been a long 
chapter, an interesting and an honourable one. Betwe=:a the first 
silver penny of King Offa of Mercia and the silver Maundy penny 
of today lies an interval of over 1200 years. During the whole of 
that long time, almost, the silver has been of the finest standard— 
usually rr oz. 2 dwts. of silver to 18 dwts. of alloy. It often paid 
the penalty of fineness in being imitated abroad in inferior metal. 
These base imitations circulated freely, especially in the Low 
Countries, and the lords who issued them made their mean little 
profit. There could, however, be no stronger testimony to the 
credit that our coinage deserved and enjoyed. There was one 
painful lapse, under Henry VIII, who, driven to desperation by the 
need to finance his wars and other extravagances, debased the 
silver till it represented only one part fine in three. Repentance 
soon followed, and Elizabeth restored the good old standard. After 
the Great War of 1914-1918 it was considered necessary to reduce 
the silver content to one half. The first of these reduced coins 
were repellent in appearance. Their colour was unattractive, and 
they had a habit of coming out in yellow blots. Technical skill, 
however, soon remedied these defects, and our silver nov presents 
a clean and pleasing surface. The story of the weight ci the 
coin is rather different. It may be said tc be normal for coins to fall 
from their original weights, and our penny was no exception to this 
rule. Struck first at over 22 grains, it fell at intervals and by degrees 
to 16, 12, 10, 8 and even less. 

For a long time the penny was the only silver coin struck. Half- 
pennies and farthings were added in due course ; but, even before 
that, they might be produced by the halving and quartering of the 
penny. Edward III introduced the groat and half groat (4d. and 2d.) ; 
Henry VIII the shilling ; Edward VI the crown, half-crown, sixpence 
and threepence. Elizabeth tried an experiment that did not last 
with a three-halfpence and a three-farthing piece. Charles I, when 
he melted down silver plate to pay for his Civil War, struck silver 
pounds and half pounds, which are dear to the modern collector, 
but must have been intolerably clumsy to use. The florin (2s.) was 
introduced under Victoria ; the double florin (4s.) had a short trial 
late in the reign. We have still with us the crown, as a rare survival, 
the half-crown, florin, shilling and sixpence. Fourpenny, twopenny 
and penny pieces are struck only for the King’s Maundy distribution. 
In a few years we shall see this silver no more. It is a sad end 
to a fine history, even if it is inevitable. It is a moment that 
invites one to look back in the past history of money and exchange 
and to look forward to the systems that are likely to command the 
future. 

If we look back to the primitive stages of commerce, we find 
exchange by barter—goods passing directly for goods. This was 
simple and straightforward but extremely awkward, and men came 
to feel the need of some general measure of value by which al! 
commodities could be appraised. Out of this need arose metallic 
currency, particularly in the precious metals, gold and silver. Some- 
times gold, sometimes silver was predominant. Occasionally the two 
were combined in bimetallic systems, but these were usually un- 
stable, as the metals tended to shift in relative value. Copper and 
its alloys were not so often used to express full value, but frequently 
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as tokens, dependent for value on their exchangeabilit 
of the precious metals. The advantages of the currency of th 

precious metals were obvious. A coin expressing real value tensg 
manded immediate confidence at home, and was readily accepted 
as bullion even beyond the boundaries of its State. But there were 
disadvantages too. When the increasing demands of trade made jit 
desirable to expand the coinage, the lack of sufficient precious metal 
might act as a clog on natural progress. In the nineteenth century 
the world long denied itself the extra currency that it needed, until 
accidental discoveries of gold in Alaska and Australia seemed to 
provide the necessary impetus. In modern days paper money in 
various forms has been rapidly replacing metal. For a long time 
the paper was covered more or less completely by a gold reserve 
But the world was beginning to work on a new principle edit, 
not value-money—and, when the currency of notes swelled to want 
proportions the gold cover came to be more and more of 
pretence. 

The currency of the future seems likely to consist of paper, 
valueless in itself, and of coins of base metal, nearly as valueless, 
to express the smaller values. If such is to be the world in which 
we have to live, we may as well try to realise the principles on 
which it will be based. Our media of exchange will no longer 
carry value.in themselves. We shall have confidence in them 
according to the measure in which we trust our financial stability 
and the wisdom and self-control of our Government. It will be 
our general reputation for financial honesty that will determine 
their acceptability abroad. When the higher denominations are 
already represented by paper, it is, in theory, a matter of small 
importance if the lower denominations no longer make as brave 
a show and represent the same values as before. But the man in 
the street is accustomed to his silver, and its disappearance may 
bring home to him what has long been true—that credit, not 
metal—value, is now the real basis of our coinage. It seems desirable, 
then, that the public should receive some instruction about the 
principles on which currency is now handled, and about the checks 
actually imposed on inflation when the door to it would seem to 
be open wide. 

When I put this point recently to a friend he observed that the 
public might be happier if it did not know on what a thread our 
financial safety depended. But, if we are going, as we firmly 
believe, to retain our financial honesty under the new system, and 
if, as we again believe, the bases of our position are still sound, 
it is surely safer to trust the public with the truth than to hope 
fondly that it will not be concerned to inquire into it. Grounds 
for confidence surely exist. But they no longer lie in the actual 
fineness of the coins we handle. 

It may be hoped that our coins, whatever their metal, may 
be finely designed and produced, so as not to disgrace our old 
and grand tradition. And the question might even be raised 
whether it is not time to reconsider the whole question of choice 
of types, to discard one or two which are lacking in modern interest 
and to replace them by others that speak directly to our modern 
taste. But this is a large subject, and one that concerns the artist 
and the historian of coinage as well as the Deputy Master of the 
Mint and the general public. 
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MARGINAL 


HE Exhibition of the King’s Pictures which is just opening 
Tx Burlington House provides a panorama of British history and 
a display of superb works of art. In consenting thus to denude for 
many months the walls of his residences, His Majesty is according 
much pleasure to his loyal subjects and financial assistance to the 
Royal Academy. The first of these two purposes will meet with wide 
public appreciation, and I am confident that this exhibition will prove 
one of the most popular that London has ever seen. Those who are 
interested in pictures as pictures, irrespective of their origins or 
subject matter, will be delighted at having the oppcrtunity to examine 
these great works of art in comparatively convenient circumstances ; 
such visitors will be grateful for the admirable manner in which 
the pictures have been hung, and for the intelligence, labour and 
scholarship with which the catalogue has been compiled. And those 
to whom pictures are no more than illustrations will be fascinated 
by the vast span of history which these pictures cover, by the dynastic 
continuity which they represent, and by the curious personal infor- 
mation which they provide. Cur British monarchs have not all of 
them taken that personal and energetic interest in the arts which 
Richelieu inculcated into Louis XIII and which that dull monarch 
bequeathed to his successors. Yet it will come as a surprise to 
many people that, had not Cromwell dispersed and sold the pictures 
purchased by Charles I, our royal collection would be without equal 
in the world. It is strange to observe the unexpected variations 
of interest which our successive monarchs displayed. Until the 
sixteenth century the Kings of England were more concerned with 
architecture than with paintings and the walls of their presence 
chambers were hung with tapestries and armour. Richard II may 
have been an exception, but until Henry VIII’s time it could not 
be said that an interest in painting was an outstanding feature at 
the British Court. 

* * * * 

Henry VII, it is true, possessed the St. George of Raphael, which 
had been given him by the Duke cf Urbino and which is now in 
Washington. But it was Henry VIII who summoned Holbein to 
England and who first hung pictures upon the walls of Hampton 
Court. It is questionable whether his taste for painting was so much 
aesthetic as political. A hidden political significance can generally 
be attached to the pictures which survive from his collection ; and 
the single surviving, example of an overtly propagandist picture, .n 
which the evangelists are represented as casting boulders upon a 
prostrate Pope, is scarcely above the level of ordinary political 
caricature. It is strange also to observe that Queen Elizabeth, who 
flattered herself that she was a most cultured weman, did not accord 
to art the same-attention which she gave to clothes or masques ; 
Venetian painting in her lifetime reached a level of excellence that 
has never been surpassed, but no single Venetian picture entered 
her collection. James I also, who took much pride in his own 
erudition, showed no real interest in the art of his contemporaries, 
but remained content with the weary iteration of the State portraits 
which Mytens painted. It was his son, Henry Prince of Wales, 
who was the first of our royal collectors. Under the influence of 
Lord Arundel, and perhaps also of Inigo Jones, he bought many 
pictures during his short lifetime and these became eventually the 
nucleus around which his brother’ amazing collection was sub- 
sequently formed. One of the many revelations of this exhibition ‘s 
the artistic energy displayed by Charles I.* “Within the relatively 
short period of twenty years,” we read in the catalogue, “ he brought 
together a collection of works of art hardly to be paralleled by any 
other collector with similar opportunities.” He possessed almost all 
the great Titians outside Venice, including the “Man with the 
Glove,” the “ Vierge au Lapin” and the Charles V portrait. He 
bought Giorgiones ; he induced Van Dyck to come to England. He 
was the greatest patron of the arts that this island has ever known. 

* * * * 
The Commonwealth sequestered this collection. It is curious to 
learn that Cromwell cetained for his own pleasure some of the 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


religious, and presumably papist, pictures. But the Titians were 
sold to the King of Spain, to Cardinal Mazarin, and to the Archduke 
Leopold and are now in the Prado, at the Louvre or in Vienna. 
The Raphael cartoons and the Mantegna “triumphs” were fortunately 
retained in this country. After Charles I there ensues a great gap 
in royal collecting. It was George III, unexpectedly, who revived 
the fashion. He employed Gainsborough to paint his ever-increasing 
family; he allowed Zoffany to compose a series of royal interiors ; 
and he financed that interesting amateur dealer, Consul Smith, whose 
collection he eventually purchased. It was in all probability Consul 
Smith who aided Canaletto to come to England, and it is to him 
therefore that we owe the two fascinating pictures of London as 
seen from Somerset House. Under a most un-English sky the 
spires of Wren’s churches, the solemn mass of St. Paul’s, rise above 
the little pink warehouses beside the river. One gazes at these 
pictures with a certain nostalgia, realising how wantonly London 
has sacrificed her sky-line. 
* * * 7 


And then came George IV, a monarch whom we associate with 
ostentation rather than with taste. It was he who enlarged the 
collection of Dutch pictures which his father had acquired from 
Consul Smith. It was he also who commissioned Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to paint the astonishing series of contemporary portraits 
which hang in the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor. Not all these 
portraits (many of which are of enormous size) are shown in the 
Burlington House exhibition. But a sufficient number have been 
brought up from Windsor to impress us with Lawrence’s immense 
talent as a portait painter. I do not understand why the compilers 
of the catalogue should have gone out of their way to sneer at 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. “His best portraits,” they write, “have 
great brilliance, but he suffered from over-facility.” Surely the 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, the portrait of Count Capo d’Istria, the 
portrait, above all, of Friedrich van Gentz, display something more 
than mere facility? These portraits were painted in circumstances of 
great inconvenience, when Lawrence had to snatch huried sittings 
from these august cr busy people in Londoft, at Aix-la-Chapelle or 
in Rome. Yet they display astcnishing powers, not of painting only, 
but also of interpretation. The official Prussian portraits of King 
Frederick William III, for instance, convey no suggestion whatsoever 
of his insignificance ; yet in the Lawrence portrait one sees him as he 
was, a sulky, sullen, rather irritable major in a Prussian regiment of 
foot. Few collections of historical portraits can equal those of the 
Waterloo Chamber either in personal or artistic interest. In com- 
parison with them, the official portraits of the Victorian epoch (the 
Landseers and the Winterhalters) seem thin and vulgar, Yet we 
should be grateful to the Prince Consort for his interest in Italian 
primitives, for the Duccio Triptych and the Gentile da Fabriano. 
In securing such pictures he was certainly in advance of the taste 
and knowledge of his time. 

* * * * 


The crowds who from now onwards will throng to Burlington 
House will gaze in wonder at this panorama of our history, spanning 
the centuries from the first birthday of the Duke of Connaught right 
back to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. They will see many pictures 
which until now have been lost to sight in the upper passages of 
Windsor or the more obscure recesses of Buckingham Palace. They 
will be surprised to find that monarchs whom they had regarded 
as narrow-minded, such as Charles I or George III, or only self- 
indulgent, such as George IV, were in fact men of active aesthetic 
interests. They will revise their previous conceptions of painters 
such as Lawrence and Winterhalter. They will be entranced by the 
Vermeers, the George Stubbses, the Zoffanys and the Canalettos. 
They will be interested by the nineteenth-century repaintings of some 
of the Italian primitives. And many of them, I trust, will be grateful 
to Their Majesties for having stripped their apartments in order to 
provide the public with so much interest and pleasure. 
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THE THEATRE 


**Much Ado About Nothing.’’ By William Shakespeare. At the 
Aldwych. 


THIS is a competent production of a comedy which is no longer the 
favourite, either with audiences or with actors, that it used to be. 
There is a certain archness about Much Ado which pleased the 
Victorians more than it pleases us ; and the plot, artificial enough 
already, is levered forward by recourse to so many soliloquies, eaves- 
droppings, misunderstandings and other implausibilities that an 
atmosphere of the perfunctory is apt to make itself felt. As Mrs. 
Inchbald rather stuffily observed, “If Beatrice and Benedick had 
possessed perfect good manners, or just notions of honour and deli- 
cacy, sO as to have refused to become eavesdroppers, the action of 
the play must have stood still, or some better method have been 
contrived—a worse hardly could—to have imposed on their mutual 
credulity.” Nor, while the main theme moves ponderously, is there 
much compensation to be found (as there is, for instance, in Measure 
for Measure) in the minor characters. The juvenile lead is a cad ; 
the villain is an arbitrary essay in the saturnine ; and Dogberry— 
though memories of the Home Guard somewhat enhance his appeal 
—is not one of the great fools. 

The Beatrice-Benedick imbroglio is rich in wit but deficient in 
humour ; their verbal slapstick develops a situation which, though 
to everyone else on the stage is screamingly funny, is to us only 
fairly so. Mr. Robert Donat’s Benedick is a solid and effective per- 
formance, a nice blend of romance and comedy. Miss Renée 
Asherson partners him with elegance and spirit but there was some- 
thing missing from her Beatrice, though it was hard to say what 
it was. Mr. Jay Laurier was a very good Dogberry, Mr. Henry 
Oscar’s Don John was a firm and well-considered study and Miss 
Valerie White was a capable Hero. The production, by Miss Fabia 
Drake, was straightforward but lacked pace. Mr. John Armstrong’s 
scenery and costumes were admirable. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


International Film Show at Cannes 


It is perhaps significant that on a reel of film, as projected in a 
cinema, the picture is printed sixteen frames behind its accompanying 
sound. This necessary lag would seem to be almost symbolic of what 
is happening to the films themselves. They are becoming dialogue 
tracks with a lot of rather tedious pictures added. Now we have to 
listen if we want to know what is happening on the screen, and 
although the word “Talkies” has gone out of fashion, films talk 
more than they ever did, It is very depressing. All those fine hopes 
about the film becoming a medium for universal understanding have 
gone, and together with them that excellent sense of release one 
used to get from a good film. Jabber, jabber, jabber, and all so that 
we can understand with our ears what should be obvious to our 
eyes. All this was made abundantly clear at the recent festival at 
Cannes. Twenty-one nations (or was it twenty-two? Nobody was 
ever quite sure) showed a selection of their films, presumably those 
they considered their best, and the languages included Russian, 
Mexican and Danish. Now, although the very knowledgeable audience 
came from all over the world, none of us could possibly understand 
the dialogue of more than a few films. So we fell back on the old- 
fashioned habit of just looking at the pictures and hoping for the 
best. And it didn’t work at all. I even tried putting my fingers in 
my ears during the English and American “ offerings” and, apart 
from a slight lessening of the pain, the result was the same. 

Not only were we somewhat bewildered. We were also blud- 
geoned. The mouthing, static, images went on for ever. Reel after 
interminable reel chattered along, verbose and incomprehensible. As 
if this were not enough, everything went on far too long. It was 
agreed that there were too many films shown each day, but I do not 
think that the feeling of excessive length was due to this fact. Some- 
how, somewhere, the edict seems to have gone out: films must be 
long, very long. Until quite recently a two-hour film was considered 
a mammoth ; now anything under this running time is thought of as 
a mouse. And the length seems to have absolutely nothing to do 
with the content. All stories are stretched and stretched, not like 
elastic, but rather more like those sticky loops on the revolving arms 
that once used to enliven confectioners’ shop windows. 

Escaping occasionally from the spate of words one discussed the 
films with Dutch technicians, Indian directors, French film critics, 
with the serious and the frivolous from the film industries of the 
world. Technically, we agreed, the film is developing, rich camera 
work, fine cutting, good sets and excellent acting. But all the 
technique in the world will not make a good film unless everybody 
working on it is thinking in cinematic terms. It is unfortunately 
easier to tell a story by means of dialogue than it is to tell it by 
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pictures and sound. Faced with the problem of producing 
of film, the producer tends to pad out an anecdote with words 
hope that it will pass as a full-blown story. The frog in the an 
burst when he tried to do the same sort of thing. Our cine “ 
frogs just remain inflated and stuck in the mud. S50) 

What I, and the other guests, remembered of the films we 
are a few good things, bits and pieces of cinema. The encheemens 
of the Russian White Fang, the pictorial beauty of Maria Candel = 
from Mexico, the international humour of Danny Kaye in Wonder 
Man, the realism of Bataille du Rail and the beautifully chamamesle 
performance of Celia Johnson in Brief Encounter. These things av 
us hope that one day the film will go back to first principles a 
once again shake us in our seats. 


Exhibition 
“New Homes from Old.’ At The Tea Centre, 22, Regent Street, W.] 


One of the most attractive features of this admirable little exhibition 
on House Conversion, organised by the Housing Centre, is the 
evidence it testifies proving that not only can house conversion be 
undertaken without too great a difficulty but that it is being under- 
taken on a fairly considerable, if still inadequate, scale. The photo- 
graphs are real photographs, the plans are genuine plans. The exhibj- 
tion as a whole bears the stamp of being not an idealist’s blue-print 
for paradise, but an expert’s practical solution of a desperately serious 
problem—the housing shortage. This is excellent and it is to be 
hoped that the exhibition will receive the support it deserves. No 
one, of course, is any longer in doubt of the urgent need for, and 
the comparative simplicity and cheapness of, converting into smaller 
family units the large house that has outlived the function for which 
it was designed. But this exhibition, in an extremely graphic and 
pictorial manner, presents first the individual problem, then the 
practical solution. Over 250,000 houses are suitable and ready for 
early conversion in this country and, as it is pointed out, the advan- 
tage of the conversion of an existing house is not solely limited to 
the speedy provision of urgently needed accommodation but it 
possesses in itself inherent advantages over new building in the 
availability, without further cost, of such items as drainage, power, 
transport, shopping centres and so on. 

One of the most interesting sections of the exhibition deals with 
the equipment for, and the transformation of, the kitchen, often one 
of the thorniest problems for the converter. One particularly admir- 
able demonstration shows what can be done at relatively little cost 
in the way of modernisation—and a glance at these display units will 
convince most how sadly their own kitchens are out of date. It is 
true that most of the items shown will increase the anguish in the 
soul of the present-day housewife and househusband, particularly as 
the gap is still so formidable between the times of appearance on 
the showman’s shelves and delivery to the harrassed family. But it 
is a slight consolation to know that eventually our domestic chains 
will be partially lightened. Meantime, in the fashion of the time, 
the insolvent must continue to hanker after the unattainable. Possibly 
the woman was rather unnecessarily pessimistic who remarked with 
gloomy satisfaction; while looking at an over-all heating unit: “The 
only reason they hold these ’ere exhibitions is to encourage the tired 
donkey by holding a carrot in front of his nose. And I’m fed up 
with being the ruddy donkey.” GRAHAM WATSON. 


> —_ 


Upon what principle does the picture-going public base a visit to 
any particular exhibition? Is it a monthly or fortnightly or weekly 
routine, a matter of habit only, or is it a highly selective process? 
Does the same psychological twist which makes a theatre audience 
leave by the same doors through which it variously entered, here 
operate to return people again and again to one particular gallery, or 
are there adventurous souls who tramp Bond Street in addition to the 
interminable rooms of the societies’ exhibitions and the galleries 
of the multiple store? These and similar questions obtrude them- 
selves as one studies the list of current shows. Excluding the national 
collections and tangential displays of arts and crafts, I estimate that 
the Londoner is confronted, at any given moment, with some thirty 
to forty exhibitions of painting and sculpture. Since some of these 
last no more than a week, and the great majority for less than a 
month, who, one wonders, save the professional critic and a handful 
of others, can afford the time fully to survey so profuse an array? 
Yet, though it would be idle to pretend that all these exhibitions 
are of equal aesthetic consequence, there are often exciting dis- 
coveries to be made if we extend our usual round. 

Space forbids reference to more than a few of these multitudinous 
shows. I can recommend a visit to the Leger Galleries, where there 
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is a lively collection of (more or less) contemporary watercolours 
and gouaches, including an admirable Sickert drawing of the Venice 

riod, two rather impressive pictures by Jankel Adler, and a host 
of interesting things from John Minton, Ceri Richards, Anna 
Mayerson, Eileen Agar, Michael Rothenstein, Charles Murray and 
many others. Another mixed show is to be seen at Messrs. Heal ~~ 
few big names, but some very pleasant works. Clifford Frith’s 
blue landscape at night is full of tricks, but not without a quality 
of its own ; William Scott’s still-life is as excellent as usual ; Vera 
Brookman’s Windibanks Farm Suggests that she would be an 
acquisition to any future topographical teams ; Constance Morton's 
restrained and pearly Figure on a Bed is very accomplished. Heal’s 
are also showing a selection of their early English watercolours, from 
Girtin to Greenaway (Kate) as are the Fine Art Society in their 
autumn exhibition. I confess I was unable myself to appreciate the 
large group here of pictures by John White Abbott, but there are 
others of great charm and beauty by Palmer, Francis Towne, Bon- 
nington, Corman and dear old Edward Lear. 

The Anglo-French Art Centre are showing recent paintings by 
Francois Desnoyer who, with cich primary colours and an un- 
systematic cubism, produces a sort of angular Fauvism which 
contrives to look just a trifle passé. Llewellyn Petley-Jones at the 
St. George’s Gallery shows a free and natural talent which is as yet 
not fully formed. Eileen Mayo, Muriel Pemberton and Hadley 
Rowe are to be seen at Messrs. Batsford’s—Mr. Rowe, in particular, 
showing watercolours of an engaging fluency and ease. At the 
RBA. Galleries in Suffolk Street, in addition to the ninety-ninth 
exhibition of those reformed revolutionaries, the New English Art 
Club—a quiet and competent show in their now accepted manner— 
may be found a selection of “ Portraits of an Industry,” an exhibition 
sponsored by the Central Institute of Art and Design of some of 
the work used by Imperial Chemical Industries in their advertising 
It may be questioned whether the reproduction by half-tone of an 
oil painting in colour is the most happy way of using the artist in 
this field—Mr. McKnight Kauffer or Mr. Eric Fraser or Mr. Barnett 
Freedman, for example, have produced work of equal value by 
methods more suitable for reproduction—but for the general policy 
here revealed there can be nothing but praise 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


TWO VOICES 


“Don’t dive from Time: don’t leave this sea-girt land 

One single moment. Plait the brittle bents, 

Build castles that will fall as sea-struck tents ; 
Ransack Time’s treasures ; work to understand 
The systems whirling in each grain of sand. 

Don’t dive! Recall your former reascents— 

Smarting with salt-stung grazes, numb with dents— 
Don’t dally diving! Learn how Time is planned. 


“This ocean heals the things that split ashore: 
Here words that broke at Babel reunite, 
Here atom bombs revert to quiet ore 
And rainbows are refracted back to white. 
Here Good and Evil coalesce once more, 
Here Time is spellbqaind—noon envelops night.” 


E. H. M. GEORGESON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A NEW farming scheme, partly the result of the international urgency 
expressed at Hot Springs in 1943, comes into operation in Britain this 
month. It is hoped that this advisory service, as it is to be called, 
may essentially help to bridge the great gap between the practical 
farmer and the scientific expert. The traditional farmer has had an unholy 
horror of the theorist, often with full justification ; but to modern farming 
scientific research is a necessity. Oddly enough, it has nowhere done 
more definite service to production than in Palestine, a happy fact in 
that unhappy country, due in some measure to a Russian expert, trained 
at Rothamsted, and the owner of a multiple store in England! I should 
1y that the new service will succeed only if the advisers, now to be 
organised by the Ministry, are, so to say, adopted by one or two successful 
farmers in the county concerned. They might appear together on a plat- 
form in one of the Agricultural Brains Trusts that have already proved 
surprisingly popular. It is anmnounced—in the excellent monthly journal 
of the Ministry—that a dozen “Husbandry Experimental Farms,” 
primarily in a dozen different shires, are to be set up forthwith, and that 
a body of well-trained (and eventually well-paid) advisers is in being. 
The scheme will develop slowly, but it is not without good promise. 


Late Colours 

The full arrival of autumnal coloration has seldom, in my memory, 
been so long postponed, ana it may be that its enjoyment will be briefer 
than usual. A frost sharp enough to strip the horse chestnuts and ashes 
of almost every leaf has often been recorded round about the middle of 
October, and in most years hardly a leaf is left on any deciduous tree 
except, of course, brown and withered oak and beech leaves) after mid- 
November. Nevertheless, the wetter years as a rule lengthen and enhance 
the period of the autumnal leaf. Which is the most brilliantly coloured 
of our trees or shrubs? In regard to a single leaf, I would put the spindle 
first. It runs into bright streaks of utterly different colours rather like 
2 pear leaf, and a few such leaves, up against the unfolded berries, which 
in Tennyson’s opinion looked like flowers, are as gorgeous as any sumach 
or other rhus, even cotinoides. It was a blow that, after I had imported 
several seedlings into my garden, they grew foul and black each spring 
with the fly that is the special foe of the broad bean. Our English 
1utumn landscape has been largely deprived of the beautiful wild barberry 
because the Ministry of Agriculture issued a plea for its destruction as the 
host of one of the fungoid enemies of wheat ; but I believe this theory 
is now denied. Whatever particular leaf is thought most handsome, there 
are only gwo trees in the running for their painting of the landscape 
scene—the beech and the cherry—and the trunks and massed foliage of 
the beeches puts them ahead of the more sparsely scattered cherries 


Blooming of Flowers in October 

This autumn has some oddly unseasonable features. In the middle of 
October, a rarely late date, those beautiful and in many districts rare 
butterflies, the clouded yellows, were pairing on Devonshire commons. 
In my garden the fragrant guelder came into full flower on or about 
October 15th. One expects a few rather diffident flowers, not fully 
scented, to open in December, but a full and very fragrant blooming in 
October is a rarity, and this bush is quite certainly a forerunner of next 
spring, not a belated relic of last summer. A few apple-blossoms have 
appeared, but they, of course, belong to the departed season. I do not 
remember ever to have seen the grass look greener or grow more lustily 
it this season, and it has been full enough of the stuff of spring to keep 
k flowing and to fatten the bullocks without further food. As to 
i 


the m 
the birds, even the departing migrants have sung much more freely, I 


should say, than is their wont. Incidentally, it has been lately shown 


that arriving migrants, including the sweetly-veiced redwing, quite 


commonly indulge in autumnal song. 


In My Garden 

The herbaceous border is improved by the addition of a few shrubs 
Among the most suitable is the hybrid buddicia. In the fourth week of 
October its flowers, half tassels, half rosettes, were surpassing the 
Michaelmas daisies as lures for butterflies, among which were sulphurs. 
Dahlias have seldom flowered so late ; but they must be dug up, cleaned 
of earth and stored as soon as they are cut. Their chemical reactions in 
winter are curious and striking. They should be kept fairly warm and 
airy, rather like green tomatoes, which to ripen well need not less than 
55 degrees W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 
AUSTRIA’S FUTURE 


Sir,—Writing from Vienna, after a year’s experience of conditions in 
Austria, I should like to be allowed to elaborate, if somewhat belatedly, 
on the excellent articl: by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., on “ Austria and 
Britain ” that appeared in your issue of October 11th. It is almost im- 
possible to over-emphasise the importance of the two principal points 
that were outlined so clearly in that article. First, the extreme importance 
of Austria in relation to the problems of Europe as a whole—a fact that 
gives to Austria a significance far beyond its size and population, and at 
the same time renders the country open to forms of pressure, the nature 
and size of which it is almost impossible for us to appreciate. And, 
secondly, the state of “ vacuum ” existing in Austria today, which means 
that the country, for reasons at least partly beyond its own control, is in 
no way prepared to play the vital role in the course of European affairs 
that its geographical position apd the history of the last forty years have 
assigned to it. 

To these two vital considerations I would add that there is little doubt 
that probably the majority of Austrians are looking at the present time 
towards Britain for help and leadership. This is due partly to a natural 
historical sympathy that has survived two wars and partly to the policy 
and conduct of the British element of the Allied Commission for Austria 
and the British Military Government, both of which, in spite of inevitable 
mistakes, stand out as being impartial and just. But it is, I think, princi- 
pally due to the fact that Britain is looked upon by the majority of 
Austrians as being the leader of a European movement towards a form of 
social democracy, which is turned to as being a practical alternative to 
Communism. It is because of these three considerations that the sug- 
gestion contained in the ijast paragraph of Mr. Lindsay's article is so 
timely, and should, in my opinion, be pursued with the utmost energy. 

There is a patent need for a committee with 2 smal] but specialised 
executive staff to undertake the task of building up sound and permanent 
mutual relationships between the two countries in the directions outlined 
by Mr. Lindsay. This need is emphasiséd not only by the present critical 
position in Austria and other Central and Eastern European countries— 
the peaceful solution of which is recognised as being one of the first 
essentials in the task of creating a lasting settlement—but also by the 
paramount necessity for co-ordination in the efforts of a wide variety of 
differing bodies and committees in England, all of whom fee! that they 
have a contribution to make in meeting the challenge presented by the 
conditions in Central and Eastern Europe. 

The first principal task of such a committee—whether it was con- 
centrating on Austro-British relationships alone or covering the wider 
fields of Czechoslovakia and other Central European countries—would 
be the fostering of free exchange, and in particular enabling the citizens 
of both countries, especially the young men and women who are likely 
to be filling positions of leadership and responsibility, to meet and to 
study together the common problems of their own and other countries. 
This immediately involves undertaking the huge task cf breaking down 
the economic and political restrictions which at present virtually prohibit 
any form of large-scale exchange, which is one of the essential conditions 
for establishing any lasting form of understanding between nations. In 
normal times this need could be partially met by each country’s allocating 
@ proportion of its university facilities to foreigners, but under present 
conditions this can be done only on a very small scale. But there is no 
reason why special educative courses shouldn't be arranged, which could 
be undertaken with the | 





active support and advice of the universities. 
This and many other proposals could be worked out by the suggested 
committee and operated with the assistance of the societies, committees 
or Government departments concerned 

It would seem that the first step should be to call a conference to 
consider the whole subject, and to invite to it representatives from the 


many different bodies and societies concerned. It is impossible to name 
all the official and unofficial bodies that would be interested in plan 
that concerns the universities, the educational systems and especially the 
adult education movements and the rious student bodies, the Churche 

the weekly Press, &c.. as well as the British Council. and more indirectly 
the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Education, and fina'ly U.N.E.S C.O. 
and certain other bodies that do not come directly in any of the above 
categoric Su conference should have as its m the creation of a 
small executive committee, which for purposes to be outlined by the 
conference could act on behalf of he bodies represented and co-ordinat 

their activities This committee we i first have to forn te and com 
plete the plans, and then give its attenuon to their execution, ncluding 
the very pressing matter of obtaining the extensive financial support t 


would be necessary for the carrying out of the plans 


The det remain to be worked out. and this can only be done through 
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the work of able and concerned people in England. But the need j 
clear. Not in Vienna alone have men got the impression that time “3 
short, and that those who are working for the establishment of : 
enduring peace cannot afford to dally in their efforts. The preoccupations 
and the responsibilities of those who will be most involved in the 
forwarding of such a plan are matched only by the vital urgency of the 
present need in Central Europe, where it cannot be denied that there is a 
situation that may lead to complete disaster. The need is immediate 
and urgent. The calling together of such a conference with the express 
purpose of forming a permanent executive committee js the first 
towards meeting the need. 
sincerely, 
Vienna. 


step 
This should be done immediately —Yours 


RICHARD S, ROWNTREE, 


THE COAL CRISIS 


Sir,.—I read your gloomy comment on “Winter Coal” with dismay, 
Must you join the ranks of those who keep up the spate of uninformed 
and unsympathetic criticism of the miner? And if you must criticise 
the miner, at least make that criticism constructive and precise. You 
state that the miners are “not working as they should.” What does 
this vague statement mean? How should the miners work? Next you 
quote a figure of 15 per cent. as a high proportion of absenteeism. If 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power would only give the miner a reasonable 
week’s work to get through, instead of expecting him to toil in intolerable 
conditions for 12} days out of 14, we should hear less about absenteeism, 
which in present circumstances is only to be expected. And, finally, we 
have this gem: “It is no doubt true that the miners are doing less 
work because, through the shortage of consumer goods, they have little 
to spend their money on; but that simply means that the fact that the 
whole prosperity of their country depends on their efforts counts with 
them for nothing at all. There is no question that the average miner of 
today is a different type from the miner of a generation ago, and the 
country is greatly the poorer for it.” 

The picture which your first few words gives, of the miner shirking 
his job merely because there is nothing for him to spend his (presumably) 
high wages on, is utterly false. The supply of goods does not affect 
the miner’s willingness to work at all, and, in any case, unless he is 
one of the small minority in the industry who is well paid, he has little 
left over from his £4 15s. a week (national minimum wage minus 
deductions) to spend at will. Your next claim, that the miner cares 
nothing for the dependence of the country upon his efforts, is equally 
untrue ; the miner is highly conscious of the trust placed in his hands, 
and he is striving as best he may to be worthy of it. If he fails, it is 
because adverse circumstances are too strong for him. This, however, 
is by the way; what stings me is the cool way in which you, who serve 
and are members of the general public, dare to criticise a body of men 
who for years past were utterly neglected and despised by the public 
that benefited from their sweat. If the miners today were absolutely dis- 
illusioned and declined to pull the country out of its present mess, I, 
for one, would not blame them. It is greatly to their credit that they 
are finer men and harder workers by far than your comment gives them 
credit for.—Yours faithfully, MarK MONGER. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 


S1r.—With reference to the gravity of the situation regarding the shortage 
of coal, the following table may be of interest. It should be emphasised 
that the output capacity of the industry in 1938-39 was in the order of 
280 million tons per annum and approaches 250 million tons today. 


1938 1944 
Output (million tons) ae ows _— 227 1&4 
Employees (1,000) ... oe nee we 740 710 
Unemployment ; i am 16.5% Nil 
Time lost due te want of trade I month Nil 
Output per man-shift (cwts.) ene 22.95 20.0 
Absenteeism - a 6.45 13.6‘ 
*Output machine-cut coal (million tons) 135 132 
Number of pits using coal-cutters 927 938 


1925—9I15) 

The loss in output of coal in 1945 due to absenteeism of 16.3 per cent. 
and decline in output per man-shift of 3 cwts. is some 50 million tons 
The hidden loss under * is equally serious, for, though the number of 
coal-cutting machines increased by 8 per cent. in the period 1938-45 
because of better machine-performance, the actual quantity of coal cut 
per machine has more than doubled between 1928-38. Out of 1,700 pits, 
only 938 are using coal-cutting machines.—Yours faithfully, 

146 High Street, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. R. Ceci, SMART. 
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JAPANESE CAMP CONDITIONS 


g,—It so happens that the letter from Miss Mary Thomas published 

jn your issue of October 4th was brought to my notice just after my 

husband and I had finished reading the extracts from the evidence given 
jn the War Crimes Court in Singapore as reproduced in the Straits 

Budget, a Singapore weekly paper. This evidence was, of course, given 

on oath and was subjected to cross-examination by the defence. I quote 

a few passages, omitting the names of the witnesses: 

4) By a lady doctor: Held Suzuki responsible for conditions generally. 
These were incredibly bad owing to overcrowding. malnutrition, vermin- 
infestation and general filth, all of which combined to create widespread 
deficiency diseases and skin troubles. Internees had no privacy of any 
description. The only fresh medical supplies in the women’s camp were 
obtained from the men’s dispensary. These supplies were negligible. 
Frequent requests to the Japanese staff for medical supplies never suc- 
ceeded. On May 22nd, 1944, Tominaga struck me three times across 
the jaw with the bar portion of a towel rack, bruising me badly. He 
then gave me ten severe blows, as the result of which I was very badly 
bruised and was not able to sit down for several days. 

ii) By a woman internee: Kawazue made me kneel down and bend 
forward. He then beat me very severely across my back all the way 
down from my neck right to the base of my spine with a stick 1} inches 
in diameter. While he beat me, two other soldiers kept themselves busy, 
one called Yamada devoted himself to terrific kicks on each breast and 
very low in the stomach. Tomifraga was right next me. When I fell 
on several occasions he snarled at me and told me to get up again, and 
then they proceeded to beat me all over again. After that, Suzuki came 
round to the front with his big stick and he proceeded to prod me in 
the forehead with this big stick, thrusting me back. 

iii) By the manager of a tin mine: Suzuki was the commandant, but 
the rest pretty well did what they liked, with Tominaga as the evil genius 
of the place. On one occasion Kawazue, who was drunk, after beating 
up 22 men with a sword-stick which broke in bits in the course of the 
beatings, picked up another piece of wood and entered the women’s 
section. The following morning the commandant of the women’s section 
reported to the Central Committee that Kawazue had kicked two women 
one of whom was an elderly cripple) out of bed and thrashed three 
others. The whole incident was reported “up-stairs” (i.e., to the 
Japanese), but nothing came of it. 

iv) By a rubber planter: Several (i.e., of the 22 men mentioned in (iii 
were so badly beaten that they had to be admitted into hospital im- 
mediately. One man was beaten while still on his bed. There was no 
reason for these bashings. Kawazue was drunk. The same witness 
mentioned the death of three chronic diabetics when the supply of insulin 
in the prison hospital ran out. His evidence reads: “ Neither Suzuki nor 
Tominaga, whom he had approached, had been helpful to requests for 
supplies of insulin. Every day I went ‘ up-stairs’ and presented either 

written or verbal requests, but the net result was nil. On the liberation 
of Singapore large stocks of insulin were found in the General Hospital 
bearing the Government mark.” 

v) By a rubber planter: Beatings were so frequent that individual 
cases were not reported to the camp committee; only the big mass 
beatings 

vi) By a member of a commercial firm, in regard to Red Cross 
parcels: He saw Suzuki and told him, “ Many men and women are 
starving, and these parcels might save their lives.” Suzuki replied that 
the parcels would have to be examined by a Sergeant-Major Tanaka, who 
said that we had to give them out on the basis of 42 internees to a 
parcel. I pointed out that these parcels were the gift of the International 
Red Cross, and that unless we could have an immediate issue of one 
parcel per internee I would accept nothing. Eventually internees received 
three-quarters of a parcel each. Many of the tins of milk had split and 
were black, and the chocolate was full of maggots, but we ate it just the 
same Note.—This was on April 20th, 1945, when the parcels were 
three years old.) 

There is much more evidence of the same kind, both from men and 
women, but I submit that the extracts which I have quoted above show 
that our treatment in Changi Prison and then at Sime Road Camp was 
far from being “ comparatively humane.” I use Miss Thomas’s words. 
Changi prison was built to accommodate some 600 convicts ; Over 2,700 
internees, men and women, were crowded into it. We were 
neglected, and many of us suffered extreme brutality. That so few, in 


\\ 


grossly 


comparison with our number, died is solely "due to the magnificent work 
carried out in shocking conditions by our own doctors and nursing sisters, 
for whom no praise can be too high. The first time that men and women 


in the prison were allowed to meet was on Christmas Day, 1942, ten 
months after the fail of Singapore. For the first six months my husband 
was in the prison, and he tells me that the conditions then were worse 
than in five of the six camps in Formosa and Manchuria, where he spent 
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the rest of his internment. Yet, when he was with us, conditions were 
at their best. 

I do not want to exaggerate, but I cannot make light of what we went 
through. To do so would be rank injustice to all those men and women 
who from the beginning to the end kept their heads and their hearts 
high, and especially to those who died and whose names will always be 
held in happy and honoured memory.—Yours faithfully, 

London, MARGUERITE THOMAS. 


THE TORY -PROGRAMME 


Sir,—According to Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, fourteen Labour 
candidates who had served in the R.A.F. during the late war were elected 
to Parliament for the first time at the General Election in 1945. Of 
these men, all but four, one of whom was a regular officer, had been 
members of the Labour Party for over twelve years. Mr. Rawlinson’s 
statement in your issue of October 11th that “Dozens of young men, 
mostly officers from the R.A.F., offered themselves to the Conservative 
Party at the last Election but were turned down because they had not 
been to the right school,” and that they then “ stood for Labour—and got 
in”—would appear to be inaccurate.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS. 


S1r,—I was very much interested to read the correspondence in your 
columns about the Tory conference at Blackpool. Mr. Rawlinson implied 
that he was a “moderate supporter” of the Conservative Party. I do 
not know whether to regard this as an over- or under-statement. But, as 
present chairman of the Young Conservative and Unionist Movement, 
may I take this opportunity of assuring him and his supporter Mr. 
Colclough that, had they observed closely the proceedings at Blackpool, 
they would, despite their prejudices, have been forced to agree with 
Mr. Macmillan’s assertion in a recent Press article that the Young 
Conservatives provided nearly one-third of the representatives and about 
one-half of the weight of argument. Had they observed more closely, 
they would have seen, too, that the Young Conservatives present and 
speaking were working men and women, who have not vet committed— 
if they will ever commit—the allegedly unforgiveable sin of directing a 
company, and they would have noticed that these young men and women 
believe that the future of the Tory Party lies in a fusion of their vigour 
and enthusiasm with the experience and leadership of such men as Mr, 
Eden, rather than in a reversion to the tactics of 1867, or in a marriage 
of convenience with the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, as 
suggested by Mr. Rawlinson and Mr Colclough. In short, they would 
have seen the Young Conservatives at Blackpool making a reality of their 
proud position as partners equal in status with their elders in the Party.— 
Yours faithfully, ANTHONY NUTTING. 
House of Commons. 


Sir—Mr. Rawlinson’s letter in your issue of October 11th is both 
interesting and provocative. Without a detailed report of the conference 
it is difficult to question the veracity of his statement that Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke and his colleagues were refused a hearing, but this does 
seem an unlikely state of affairs. The policy advocated by the Tory 
Reform Group is not, however, in the long run likely to prove effective 
in restoring Conservative fortunes since it veers in a Socialist direction. 
Addicts of whisky prefer it neat. Similarly, Socialists are not looking 
for a diluted mixture of their own prescription. 

When Mr. Rawlinson states, “ Dozens of young men, mostly officers 
of the R.A.F., offered themselves to the party at the last Election, but 
were turned down because they had not been to the right school. Then 
they stood for Labour—and got in,” all he succeeds in doing is to 
show the wisdom of the Central Office in assessing these political oppor- 
tunists at their exact worth. Such men are a danger to our long- 
suffering community. I am, however, in absolute agreement with Mr. 
Rawlinson when he deplores the failure of our party to put up working- 
men and trade unionists as Parliamentary candidates. I hope at the 
next Election we shall see at least a hundred of these, more particularly 
al seats, where their good sense and knowledge of local con- 
ditions would be of inestimable value. On this point it is high ume that 
Party woke up. Mr. Rawlinson evidently feels that 
Churchill end Mr. Amery would be better 
emploved in the House of Lords. Many of us, recalling those talents, 
and adding to them the courage and character possessed in so superlative 

degree by those two great patriots, would prefer them to remain in 
the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., R. ERSKINE WATSON. 

Caledon Thatch, West Kington Wick, nr. Chippenham. 
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Sir.—I did not say that working-class members were given no encourage- 
ment to speak at Blackpool; what I said was that they were given no 
encouragement to stand for Parliament: in the Tory interest. Hence the 
Conservative Party is represented in the House of Commons exclusively 
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by members of the upper classes, which is essentially undemocratic. 
I did not apply the epithet “disreputable” to either Mr. Winston 
Churchill or Mr. Amery, for both of whom I have the highest personal 
regard ; what I said was that they represent the ideals of the last genera- 
tion. I do not agree with William James that the average man is fossilised 
at twenty-five, or even that all M.P.s should be pole-axed at sixty. But 
I think the latter age is an appropriate one for translation to the Senate 
(using the word in its Latin sense, for it is high time that the present 
effete House of Lords is replaced by a Second Chamber composed of 
elder statesmen). ‘The future is for the young, and what is done now 
will affect them rather than us. Tory Members of Parliament must sever 
their connection with big business ; this is having the same debasing 
effect upon the party as similar influences have exerted in the United 
States. If we are to keep what is left of our Empire, Tories must show 
a more liberal attitude than they displayed at Blackpool towards India. 
The references to India have already had disastrous repercussions, and 
have further complicated the Viceroy’s onerous task at a moment when 
he required all our support.—Yours, &c., H. G. RAWLINSON. 
32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 7. 


COMMUNISM AND NAZISM 


S1r,—The second of Mr. Alan Bullock’s articles on Communism contains 
barely half-a-dozen sentences that are not as aptly descriptive of Nazism. 
If Mr. Bullock is an “ authority,” then the growth of Communism pre- 
supposes a repetition in Europe of the last thirteen years, and makes a 
farce of the United Nations. If, on the other hand, the article is no 
more than the expression of the generalisations of a political theorist, 
then a great disservice is being done to the same body. At least one 
of your puzzled readers would welcome a fuller explanation.—Yours 
faithfully, S._E. PILey. 
75 Pereira Road, Birmingham, 17. 


NATURALISATION OF ALIENS 


Sir. —It is to be observed from Home Office announcements in the daily 
Press that large numbers of persons are likely to be naturalised in the 
near future, mostly emanating from Central Europe. May I suggest that 
jt should be made illegal for these persons to change their names after 
naturalisation? Among the nghts which naturalised citizens are found 
to exercise with frequency and freedom is that of criticising the institutions 
of their adopted country. And why net? At the same time, it is, I 
think, reasonable that their fellow-citizens should know from what back- 
ground these criticisms come, particularly when they originate in high 
places. Mr. Shinwell, for instance, has latterly been loud in his denuncia- 
tions of the House of Lords, and is as entitled to his views on that 
assemblage as anybody else. The House of Lords may have its failings, 
but it is a tradinonal British institution, and, to those who share in that 
tradition, a familiar and effective element in the government of the 
country ; but those of comparctively recent Central European origin are 
not likely to appreciate it. Now it is not so long since the name of the 
Shinwell family was something quite unlike Shinwell. There should be 
no hardship in such a provision, since the change of name can only be 
due to a not very commendable desire on the part of the naturalised person 
to conceal his origin. 
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These metamorphoses are, of course, very prevalent in Central 
particularly among exalted personages. As we all know, M: 
is not Stalin, nor is Mr. Molotov a Molotov. And Marshal Tito is nei 
a Marshal nor a Tito. A deplorable practice ; let us not aaaaere 
here. Disraeli, by the way, never found it desirable to change his within 
until it was changed for him by the Queen of England. Indeed — 
proud of it. And he was very courteous to British institutions, Pe 
then he rather liked us ; Mr. Shinwell, it is to be feared, does not o< a 
Sir, your obedient servant, , - 

United University Club, S.W. 1. 


FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Sir,—The publicity of your columns may help to discover, what the 
General Manager of the Southern Railway declines to tell me—namely. 
what the railways require their train and station officials to do when 
appealed to by a first-class season ticket-holder crowded out of first-class 
accommodation by third-class passengers. This situation sometimes arises 
for instance, in expresses about to leave Waterloo. My wife (long working 
in London, and mostly confined to rush-hour travel) is from time 0 
time obliged to stand in the corridor outside first-class compartments 
full of obviously third-class ticket-holders. Asked on one such occasion 
recently to help her find a seat, the travelling inspector collected in her 
presence four excess-fares from third-class passengers in a single first- 
class compartment and, with apologies that he could do no more, left 
her standing outside. A protracted correspondence with the management 
from which it appears that the inspector’s action was in accordance with 
his instructions, has failed to elicit any sign of recognition of the essential 
dishonesty of reselling to a newcomer accommodation already sold to 3 
season ticket-holder present and claiming it Now that the difficulties 
of season ticket-holders are to be intensified by the advance booking of 
seats and the reintroduction of restaurant cars (enabling one passenger to 
hold two seats simultaneously) it seems time to enquire what obligations, 
if any, the railway administration still recognises towards them.—Yours 
faithfully, W. B. MAntey. 
Broad Green, Flower Walk, Guildford. 


- THE POET AT THE DOOR 


S1r,—If Mr. Patric Dickinson proclaims from your columns that Humbert 
Wolfe’s poetry was an appetising and temporarily fashionable draught 
whose mere effervescence it only needed a little time to show, I believe 
that I am not alone in suggesting that he speaks for himself. Where 
in Wolfe is this defective ear and this “ heady” quality offered with 
astute showmanship? If Wolfe found it unnecessary to pin his faith 
to perfection of form, we can at least say that his verse is never ungraceful 
and always adequate to his purpose—and in poetry, adequacy of expression 
should surely be the ultimate aim. To me his poetry is marred only by 
occasional use of a repulsively bizarre Browningesque rhyme. But this 
is beside the point, for I am not intending to write a defence of Wolfe. 
Ii is easy enough to tear holes, phrase by ill-advised phrase, in what a 
man writes. I have not chosen to dissect Mr. Dickinson’s article ; but 
if he, as a man of spirit, wishes to pour vitriol on this protest, be will 
doubtless find it easy prey. As Massinger’s actor said, “We cannot 
help it.” But my point is this: Even Milton has been intellectually 
debunked “with remarkably little fuss.” Thus if we do not keep 
wide awake, what are we to expect to befall lesser men, under the 
sweeping pen of such cocksure critics as Mr. Dickinson? The vigil is 
ours.—Yours faithfully, J. E. HoL_mstrom, 
Riverdale Croft, Ranmoor, Sheffield, 10. 


tral Europe, 
Stalin’s name 


Eric Sutton. 


Sir,—From where does Mr. Dickinson get his quotation: “ From words, 
not ideas, poetry is made”? The saying is, of course, French, made by 
a poet to a painter-poet who complained that, though he was full of 
ideas, he could not write a line. I suppose that one of the distinctions 
of poetry is that word and thought are so consubstantial that the word 
enlarges both the depth and breadth of the thought—generally by adding 
emotion.—Yours faithfully, W. Beacu THOMAS. 
Wheathampstead, Herts. 


PRIVILEGE IN THE ARMY 


S1r,—I should like to express my sincere agreement with Mr. Richard 
Rumbold when he explained in his letter the difficulty encountered by a 
private soldier in putting forward a complaint to his C.O. Another cause 
of dissatisfaction concerning the Army, in my opinion, is the impenetrable 
social barrier that exists between officers and other ranks. The ordinary 
soldier is treated as a different animal with little mental capacity, and 
even his food is of an inferior quality compared to that of his superior 
commissioned officer. This treatment causes much ill-feeling, more, I 
think, than is commonly realised.—Yours, &c., ALBERT C. JONES. 
B.A.O.R. 
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PLUS TWO 
What would you feel if two more children were 
suddenly added to your family to-day? Last month 
our family of 5,617 was increased by over 100, 
and they keep on coming. Please help us to welcome 
them all. 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 
O.B.E., Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY formerly WAIFS 
& STRAYS, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II. 


Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
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“About that Will—now, who'd make 
a good Executor? Someone I can really 


trust. Better be someone who understands 


investments, too. Someone who won't find it 
all a nuisance. And, of course, someone who’s 
sure to be there at the time—that’s not so easy...” 


Let 
Lloyds Bank 


look. after it 


SEE THE MANAGER “()— LOCAL BRANCH 
1677 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Boswell Without a Hero 


Alexander Woollcott, His Life and His World. By Samucl Hopkins 
Adams. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 





A GREAT many of us heard the voice of Alexander Woollcott in 
1941 and recall, from that time, the curious mixture of excitement 
and disappointment with which we listened to his talks. His having 
come over then was thrilling. It meant at that time, as in recollec- 
tion it means, a great deal. Yet what he said did not quite come 
up to expectation: his words were not as remarkable as the fact 
of his having chosen to come across the Atlantic to meet and greet 
us. Something was missing. The pieces afterwards collected in 
While Rome Burns, though more than readable, are journalism 
rather than literature. The personality depicted in The Man Who 
Came to Dinner is frankly detestable, and the long drawn-out joke 
left a bitter flavour of cruelty in the mouth, a flavour not wholly 
mitigated, though certainly made more interesting, by the knowledge 
that the original of that devastating portrait had insisted on himself 
playing the part in his native land. 

His biographer sub-titles his book “An American phenomenon,” 
and his whole picture is superbly localised ; here is caught the precise 
accent of the great days of the Algonquin lunches, of the 
“ sophisticates "—in some respects so unsophisticared—of that era, 
of Broadway, of the various homes, culminating in the luxurious 
island, where Woollcott wore out his friends by rousing them in the 
middle of the night to listen to his endless talk ; here, above all, 
redolent and pervasive, is the smell of success, of the establishment 
vf a “great personality.” That, strangely enough, was what 
Woollcott aimed at ; that was what he achieved. It is no fault of his 
brilliant biographer, rather is it a measure of that biographer’s 
faithful achievement, that the scene, though so dense, is, except for 
the one overwhelming individual, populated by shadows ; masses of 
names, no persons. To Woollcott, obviously, nobody was fully 
real, save himself. He is here, solidly real, endlessly vocal; but, 
despite the crowds in which he lived and had his being, solitary 
because of this basic incapacity. “In spite of prosperity, public 
acclaim, and the devotion of a notable circle of friends, he never 
knew the time—and this by his own considered affirmation—when 
life seemed to him worth living. It is diagnostic, I believe, that in 
adult years he could seldom endure solitude and his own thoughts.” 

Reading these 388 fairly close-set pages, one doubts whether 
Alexander Woollcott, his triumphs, his coteries, his quarrels, his sallies 
and his gibes, his whole vast build-up, deserve the attention here 
devoted to them. No such doubt will cause a page to be skipped. 
Mr. Adams is a biographer in a thousand ; never does he cease to be 
interesting and entertaining. Whatever one may think of his subject, 
his book is fascinating. He achieves the feat of showing that subject 
in the round ; without any talk about it, heesucceeds in conveying 
the element of mystery that attaches to the real, as distinct from the 
fictional, individual. His book has the quality of a fine oil painting, 
into which one gazes with the sense that one never comes to the 
end of the vistas opened to the imagination. About the faults and 
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From our Autumn list 


THE COUNTRY DIARY OF A CHESHIRE MAN 
by A. W. Boyd. A record of country events and 
wild life through the seasons. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


TOUR OF DUTY by Sir Stewart Symes. ‘‘I w armly 
recommend these memoirs.’’——-HAROLD NICOLSON. 
12s. éd. 












WHERE MAN BELONGS by ms. 3. Massingham. 


The beauty and traditions of our countryside. 12s. 6d. 
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follies of Aleck (Is he, one ignorantly wonders, the only b 
the phrase “smart Aleck ”?; j ‘ ie firs Pre redo 
phra: 3 IN many ways, it fits.) he is faithfy! 

and at times ruthlessly frank, as in the frightening story uly 
end, of Neysa MacMein and the expedition on to which he fo oe 
her with her torturing broken back. But he is equally just cad hes 
on his kindnesses and on the queer lift his spirit achieved in = 
experiences of world war. Always, the affection which Mr ya 
himself describes as “often admiring, sometimes complicated an 
shudders ” shines through. Without it, he could never have ects 
so good a book as this. One wishes almost with pain that he had 
found a larger subject; more than once I felt, “If only this ma 
would do a life of Gilbert Chesterton.” G.K.C. indeed tee 
one perilously. Resemblances, beyond the mere physical, there are 
but they only give a sharper sense to the vast difference. Chesterton, 
always, was concerned with something larger than himself for which 
his own abounding personality was but the instrument ; to think of 
him, of his causes, of his deep and abiding friendships, and of his 
infinitely fertilising and creative influence, is to measure, sadly, what 
is missing here. It is missing because of the nature of the subject; 
the treatment sets a model for biographers. Mr. Adams says that 
Woollcott intended, one day, to write an autobiography and that 
“since he had no secrets and few reticences, he might have produced 
a luminous decument.” He might: but we need not grieve ; the 
“luminous document” is here. Mary AGNES Hamitton. 


A Journalistic Life 
The Pageant of the Years. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


Str Puiip Gress’ life has been, to use a conventional phrase, 
crowded with incident and it is a defect in his autobiography that the 
incidents, few of them told for the first time, are really all that its 
§20 pages contain. Many of them are interesting incidents and 
they are all told with zest; but they remain the raw material of 
rapportage, set in no particular perspective and throwing only a 
pale, conventional light on the author and on the stirring evenis 
which he has witnessed. But this defect, enhanced though it is 
by a weakness for clichés (death is generally either “ journey’s end ” or 
“the Grim Old Reaper”), cannot blur the main outlines of Sir 
Philip’s self-portrait. He emerges as a very simple, very courageous 
man, sensitive, idealistic and loyal. “You are one of the goody- 
goodies,” Mr. Winston Churchill told him ; and though Sir Philip 
was pained and surprised by the appellation, readers of his auto- 
biography will see what Mr. Churchill meant. 

Sir Philip was born in 1877 and had his first article accepted 
(by the Daily Chronicle) at the age of sixteen. He married at 
twenty-one and was soon deeply committed to journalism, eking 
out a random series of editorial jobs with free-lancing and novel- 
writing. His adventures in those days incladed the exposure as a 
fraud of Captain Cook, who falsely claimed to have visited the 
North Pole. He attended the Siege of Sidney Street (when he 
tells us that the Scots Guards lay down on newspaper placards to 
fire we sense, for a moment, the atmosphere of that odd episode) 
and he “became the literary accoucheur of Princess Juliana,” by 
which he means that he reported her birth from The Hague. Then 
came ‘the Balkan War of 1912, and his first assignment as a war 
correspondent. 

Everybody hates war, but Sir Philip hates it with a personal, 
an almost morbid loathing. In the first World War he did dis- 
tinguished and, it is safe to guess, gallant service as one of the 
very small band of accredited war corrcspondents, to whose modern 
status it is probable that his work and example made a permanent 
contribution. Between the wars he travelled, wrote and lectured. 
His encounters with his fellow-celebrities were naturally numerous, 
but it is not often that his estimates of their characters go very 
deep, and some of his thumbnail sketches recall Mr. Thake— 
“TI sat next to a fascinating little lady named Lydia Lopokova . .. 
She made all sorts of animals out of her table napkins, but, alas, 
she never danced to us.” 

The Second World War found him once more in France, a tragic 
spectator and recorder of history repeating itself on the battlefields 
which had left such a mark upon him a quarter of a century earlier. 
Here again his attempt to evaluate what the disaster meant to him 
and to civilisation are not really furthered by the technique of 
rapportage, which constantly intrudes in passages like this: 

“*Good morning, General!’ would cry a famous comedy actress 
who probably had dined with him in pre-war days somewhere near 
Piccadilly. 

“Good morning, Violet!” would answer the General, tapping a 
top-boot with a little cane.” 

The blitz, propaganda work in America, the flying bombs, the 
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end of the war, the General Elecnon, with his son Anthony standing 
as a Liberal candidate—and Sir Philip’s reminiscences are at an end. 
“Looking back on my experiences in many countries I still think, 
as always I have thought, that the common man and woman, thie 
ordinary folk, the little people, are extraordinarily decent every- 
where.” That is the key-note of his conclusions, and the reader, 
though he will regret the inclusion of so many trivial things, cannot 
fail to admire in the author of this autobiography a kindly and 
unconquerable soul. PETER FLEMING. 


The Old Republic 


Democracy in France. By David Thomson. (Oxford University Press. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 10s. 6d.) 
Mucu misunderstanding between people speaking different languages 
comes from the confusion of words similar in form but far apart in 
meaning. So too there is a misleading way of thrusting the politics 
of other countries into an ill-fitting garb of English terms. Mr. 
Thomson’s book should prevent any such mistranslations from the 
French. 

His “ inquiry into the working of democratic ideals and institutions 
in France” bears the sub-title “ The Third Republic.” He therefore 
touches only briefly on events since 1940, but his analysis lights up 
the present as well as the past. “The Third Republic,” he writes, 
“was haunted by history,” and the ghosts are not yet laid. Mr. 
Thomson shows why for some Frenchmen the shadows of the 
Bonapartes and Boulanger lurk behind the tall figure of de Gaulle ; 
how much the generally recognised need for a strong executive con- 
flicts with the tradition of parliamentary sovereignty, as the nearest 
approach to the Revolutionary ideal of sovereignty of the People ; 
how deeply rooted is “ the belief, shared alike by extreme democrats 
and extreme anti-democrats, that liberty and authority are ultimately 
icreconcilable,” and how the Frenchman may see the barricades, not 
the rule of law, as the sanction of democracy. His readers will 
understand why a dispute over education flares up, like petrol poured 
on the embers of the ancient quarrel between Church and State; 
how the storming of the Bastille and nationalisation of trusts may be 
linked into one crusade ; what experiments lie behind the dry dis- 
cussions of electoral systems, and what is the French mixture of 
centralisation and local democracy, or of acerbity and compromise 
in politics. 

For all this, and more, Mr. Thomson deserves gratitude. Yet his 
book leaves a flavour of dissatisfaction, a suspicion that perhaps the 
demand for it was made by Chatham House before the subject had 
come to full fruition in his mind. There is about it a certain incon- 
clusiveness, which is difficult to illustrate but of which an example 
may be found on pages 172-3, and especially in the sentence: “ But 
whatever the reason, it is clear in retrospect that French democracy 
. . . failed to meet adequately the social, economic and political chal- 
lenge of twentieth-century conditions.” The reason is surely the crux 
of “a post mortem on the Third Republic”? This feeling is con- 
firmed by some inconsistencies. For instance, we are told that the 
Republic “only too often failed to reflect the true social balance of 
French life,” that it was biassed in favour of the peasantry (p. 50), that 
“organised labour eschewed direct political, parliamentary action” 





REX WARNER 


The Cult of Power 


* Unlike many collections of essays, this volume has 

a developing coherence. It has a theme, political and 

moral, which gathers force as the book proceeds.’ 
CHARLES MORGAN (Sunday Times) 7s. 6d. 


FRANCIS ASKHAM 


A Foolish Wind 


A second novel by the author of THE HEART CONSUMED, 
of which Elizabeth Bowen wrote: *1I wish to imply dis- 
tinction and solid praise when I call this an extraordinary 
novel.” 8s. 6d. 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
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(p. 174), while women (p. 184) and the army (Appendix I 
were denied it. Yet “if the function of democratic seven 
to be a mirroc or a photographic negative—reflecting or re ving 
ducing accurately the conflicts of secial and political forces—the Re- 
public worked well enough,” (p. 171). Moreover, the ecrangemete 
of the book is not always logical. If a division is made between ro 
political and the economic and social problems of 1918-1940 = 
rise of the Fascist leagues and of the Popular Front (pp 19, a 
should surely come under the first heading. Some of Mr. T Lecual 
judgements also seem ill-considered. It is odd to find Lyeusey 
figuring as a_ typical fonctionnaire (p. 61), Daladier as one of the 
five greatest Prime Ministers of the Republic (p. 107), Péguy as “ the 
hero’ of modern, Republican individualism” (p. 124). There are 
minor inaccuracies of fact: it was Moscow which broke with Vich 
not vice versa (p. 226); without Martinique and Guadeloupe ri 
French West Indies would scarcely exist (pp. 164-5) and parlia- 
mentary representation was in fact confined to the colonies acquired 
before 1870, including parts of Senegal and Cochin-China (p. 165) 
Finally, to end this rather tiresome list of grievances against a well. 
conceived and well-documented, but hastily-written study, Mr 
Thomson’s choice of words sometimes strikes one as curious. Can 
étatisme be justifiably used to describe the patriotism of Lyautey or 
the unimaginative obedience of civil servants? His use of the word 
“ positive” is more popular, though to me equally obscure. I wish 
he would exactly define the “ positive State” and its opposite, which 
I take to be the negative State, and find-as difficult to visualise 4s 
“Hippolyte étendu, sans forme et sans couleur.” j 
KATHARINE Munro. 


An Attack on Modern Art 


Figures of Thought or Figures of Speech. 
(Luzac. 10s. 6d.) 

WHEN Mr. Michael Ayrton argued in a broadcast that Picasso was 
a black magician, it was as though he had worn a red tie above a 
black beard at a royal garden party. “It was too much,” one artist 
wrote in reply. But the heresy was not entirely of Mr. Ayrton’s 
own devising. He could have cited, for example, Plato, several 
anthropologists, Thomas Mann, W. H. Auden and the remarkable 
author of these remarkable essays as opponents of the personal and 
the irrational in art, as enemies, not of Picasso in particular, but of 
all our aesthetic assumptions. It may still be necessary to say who 
Dr. Coomaraswamy is. He is an Indian, a schclar, an art historian, 
and he is one of the staff of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; which 
is an irony, since it is the concept of “fine arts” which Dr. 
Coomaraswamy attacks with all his power of argument and schclar- 
ship. The enemy to him would not just be Picasso or Mr. Graham 
Sutherland ; it would equally be Constable. Our “symptomatic 
abnormalities . . . include the assumption that art is essentially 
an aesthetic, that is, sensational and emotional, behaviour, a passion 
suffered rather than an act performed ; our dominating interest in 
style, and indifference to the truth and meaning of works of art ; the 
importance we attach to the artist’s personality ; the notion that the 
artist is a special kind of man, rather than that every man is a special 
kind of artist; the distinction that we make between fine art and 
applied art ; and the idea that the nature to which art must be true 
is, not Creative Nature, but our own immediate environment and, 
more especially, ourselves.” 

These “symptomatic abnormalities” Dr. C@oomaraswamy condemns 
with a scholarship which uses Plato and scholastic philosophy, 
Dante, and anthropologists, and savage art, and the Vedic scriptures. 
And when he says that “ Plato knew as well as the scholastic philo- 
sophers that the artist as such has no moral responsibilities, and 
can only sin as an artist if he fails to consider the sole good of the 
work to be done, whatever it may be,” he assaults not only the 
Arts Council, the Tate Gallery and all our heterogeneous collections, 
our practice of art history, and the majority of our artists and poets, 
but also our whole tradition since the Renaissance, in fact the whole 
of what he believes to be our European impoverishment of life. 
We misuse the word “art,” Dr. Coomaraswamy argues. Instead of 
using it for the skill with which something is communicated in stone, 
in paint, in language, we use it both for the skill and the substance, 
for the whole presented to us. Even worse, we disregard communica- 
tion and concern ourselves only with the thrill. Thus, not long after 
this book appeared, the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, in his inaugural 
lecture, pronounced that “the modern conception of poetry is of 
something which shocks, surprises and enthrals, something which 
gives an immediate, overwhelming thrill.” Of much, alas! highly 
praised modern poetry that may be true ; it is true of much modern 
painting, but it is decreasingly true of the most authentic poetry now 


Ananda Coomaraswamy.- 
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W. H. Hudson: 


The Vision of Earth 
ROBERT HAMILTON 


A new study, based on intimate knowledge of the writings 

of a great naturalist and philosopher, in which the author 

aims at ‘revealing something of the nature and value of 

Hudson’s vision, and the quality of his work as a whole.’ 
With frontispiece portrait. 10s. 6d. net 
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The Northern Tangle 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NEW WORLD 
ROWLAND KENNEY 


Closely associated for 30 years with Scandinavia, the 
author traces the history of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Iceland, with special attention to events and 
policy in those countries during the war period. 

‘For the student or for the intelligent traveller this well- 
presented, thoroughly digested background to Scandinavia 
is almost indispensable.’— The Glasgow Herald. 

With 8 maps by J. F. Horrabin. 12s. 6d. net 
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being written. Blake asked, and Dr. Coomaraswamy would ask, for 
“eternal moments ” in art ; thrilling moments and thrilling displays 
of self are what Dr. Coomaraswamy calls isolating knowing from 
valuation: “Every attempt to isolate knowing from valuation (as in 
the love of Art ‘for Art’s sake”) must have destructive and even 
murderous or suicidal consequences ; ‘ vile curiosity’ and the ‘ love 
of fine colours and sounds’ are the basic motives of the sadist.” This 
leads Dr. Coomaraswamy to condemn the social basis of our lives 
as diseased, and to contrast the freedom of the individual in the 
traditional society (out of which so many of the greatest and most 
generative works of art have stemmed) with the way of life imposed 
on the individual “from without” by, he holds democracy, Com- 
munism and Fascism in different degrees. “A Democracy is a 
government of all by a majority of proletarians, a soviet a govern- 
ment by a small group of proletarians, and a Dictatorship a 
government by a single proletarian.” 

In Dr. Coomaraswamy’s traditional society, the artist was indifferent 
to himself, indifferent to thrill, and sought the expression of eternal 
moments out of those eternal principles on which the order of the 
society was based. And I think it is true that we, in our knowledge, 
confuse the primary products of the hidden sources of art in each 
artist with art in its fullest possibility. Coleridge insisted that poetry 
must either be music or sense: the poetry which is only music 1s 
nearer to the first products. Yt, touse a key word of Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s, poetry which is music alone, from a master of music and 
form, can ministrate—up to a point. But Dr. Coomaraswamy is 
Strict. He wants poetry to be music and sense, always. 

Nevertheless, that is no full answer to his arguments ; and if one 
considers art, and not fine art, art as of life, and not as a pleasurable 
growth on the flanks of life, then it does lead one, as it leads Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, to fundamental social questionings. Most writing 
on art leads one to nothing of the kind. And it would be difficult, 
in my view, to know how we. as protagonists of Picasso (or Constable) 
or as silent fellow-travellers, could give Dr. Coomaraswamy a full 
answer when, with all his resources, he champions arts of “ ministra- 
tion” against arts of flattery, arts of intent against arts of hazard. 
Perhaps no one will try. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


‘*The Battle of Wits ”’ 


The Six Weeks’ War: France, May 10-June 25, 1940. By Theodore 
Draper. Methuen. 12s. 6d 

It is a pity that the publishers of such an important book as this 
should not have been more informative about the author. Mer 
Draper’s style—although not his spelling—suggests that he is an 
American, and is possible that he may have spent some time 

Vichy France, but it would have been helpful to have known more 
about his background and particularly about his movements ; 
information would have added precision to the account 
his source material. If he is an American who has had access to 
sources of information published by the Vichy Government, it might 
1 a certain bias against Lord Gort. Although 
eluctant admiration for the British commander as one of the 


few soldiers who seemed to know what he wanted to do, his case 
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against him for a too early acceptance of evacuation ca 
made out from the material available here. Another exam le of 
reliance on Vichy Government material is the figure he gives » vd 
French destroyers sunk in the Dunkirk operations ; the Britah 
Admiralty figure is three only. & —_ 
These, however, are slight blemishes, if blemishes thev are, in 
excellent book. Some passages, such as the account of the Gummas 
movement through the Ardennes, based on the accounts of Gaienn 
soldiers who took part in it, are not likely to be bettered. Other 
episodes are passed over lightly, probably owing to the paucity of 
available information. "No mention is made of the defence of Calais 
and there is no discussion of the “Brittany plan” mentioned in 
General Brooke’s recently published despatch. We could have spared 
parts of the often-told political history to have had his Views pam 
these and other military matters. But for what he has given ys we 
are grateful. His narrative style is clear and agreeable, and in the 
notes he has given valuable references to the source material 
It is probable that one will turn back most often to Part I in 
which is described “the Battle of Wits,” the making of plans and 
counter-plans prior to the actual beginning of the fighting. There is 
a good analysis of the Maginot mentality, of the German plan of 
attack, and of the ill-fated Allied Plan D. The strategic errors of the 
French are obvious enough, the most serious probably being their 
contempt for the principle of concentration and their decision to 
put their best troops in and behind the Maginot line and their worst 
divisions at the vulnerable point of Sedan. As for Plan D, it hardly 
seems to have mattered where the allied armies went or whether 
they stayed in their original positions ; the battle was already jyst 
because of the faulty dispositions in the sector facing the Ardennes. 
Incidentally, Mr. Draper effectively disposes of M. Reynaud’s state- 
ment that the bridges over the Meuse were not surprised. Never- 
theless one expects to hear more of the myth of the Meuse bridges ; 
it is likely to prove as hardy as our own myth about the guns of 
Singapore. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 
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Fiction 
The Stormy Dawn. By Mark Freshfield. 
Of Our Time. By James Gordon. (Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d. 
Blind Falcon. By Chfford Hornby. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The River Road. By Frances Parkinson Keyes 
woode. 10s. 6d. 


(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Eyre and Spottis- 


The Stormy Dawn appears to be a first novel, and in admiration 
of it one is tempted to pun on its author’s names, for indeed its 
pasture is new and it is a book for the inquiring to put a cross against. 
It is the story of an intelligent West African boy and what happens 
when he parallels his wits and his inherited beliefs with the education- 
and-success-dream brought to him by British educators. he first 
two-thirds of the book are set in West Africa, in village and schools: 
the last pathetic, indeed tragic, third, is played out in London. 
“Folu Bibuna, aged ten, sprang to cadiant alertness and stood facing 
the class. He was an attractive youngster there was a shining 
brightness all about him, in his wideset, well-opened eyes, in his 
ready smile, on his satiny skin and, as he himself was already aware, 
in his quick little brain.” The children are having a lesson on 
The Bird. “ B-i-r-d spells Bird. . . . We will now learn the Nature 
study of the Bird. The question arises, how many legs has the Bird?” 
Dinkura (Folu’s brother) was, as usual, bewildered and felt stupid. 
“ Out of school he loved birds .. but the business now in hand was 
Education. There was evidently a place in Education for the Bird, 
but it was not the bird he knew . .. but for Folu . . . the classroom 
bird was manageable enough and had an important function, namely 
that of educating boys to get on in the great world of Europeans.” 
This is the theme, and we watch it evolve in the growth of the two 
boys, in Folu, who cannot resist success and the gleam of vanity 
and new things, and in Dinkura, who distrusts himself whenever 
he moves too far outside the directions of his own inheritance. The 
one, winning his way from village to mission school and thence 
the Government school of St. Swithin’s, eventually commits a con- 
siderable theft against his grandfather and makes his way to England 
to study medicine, to fail and fret, to become ill and confused and 
break his vain, hopeful heart ; the other, finding his way more slowly 
in the skill of his hands, follows his brother to study architecture, 
and reaches London in time to attend the inquest on young Folu, 
who has taken his life. 

The sad story is told with real humour and tenderness, and the 
narration carries vivid, shrewd pictures of West African life and 
tribal customs, and the impact on these of European efforts # 
improvement. There is a wonderful study of the children’s grand- 
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that the lonely old folk and the needy children 


must not be forgotten this Christmas. With your 





help The Salvation Army can carry Christmas 
cheer to those in need. Will you send your gift to The 


Salvation Army Christmas Fund now? Thank you! 





GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 


101, Queen Victoria Street, London E.CA4 
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44 LITRE BENTLEY MARK VI 


“The refinement of the Bentley lies in the con- 
summate ease and the perfect certainty with 


which it obeys the driver’s wishes.” Autocar 24.5.46 





BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 






































Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection, 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction, 








fh utd TYRES 


The Avon India Rubber Co. Lid. Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 




















we AFTER 


IS YEARS 
of AGGRESSION 


is suffering more than any other Allied Nation, and the 
War has left her British-linked Christian Universities 
devastated. 

UNIVERSITY-trained Chinese doctors, teachers, engineers, 
ministers, industrialists, and Civil Servants, who 
combine technical proficiency with CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER are essential for the future of the 
Nation 

LEADERS like this must be trained in Universities well equipped 
and well staffed ; but to restore these devastated 
buildings, laboratories, and libraries, large sums 
are urgently required. 

BRITAIN is asked to co-operate with China and we appeal to the 
readers of ‘* The Spectator "’ to share in raising £200,000 
as this country’s contribution. 


PLEASE RESPOND QUICKLY TO Lord Luke, Hon. Treasurer 


CHINA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION 


(INTERDEN OMINATI ONAL 
25 Charles Street, London, W.! (Gro. 1706) 


This appeal is supported by the Archbishop of York (President), Dr. H. R. Williamson 


(Chairman), Lord Addington, Lady Hosie, Lord Lindsay, Dr. loseph Needham, 
the Rev. H.R. Rattenbury, etc., etc 
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father, Kobi Tampong, a wealthy cocoa-farmer and very 

medicine-man. His witch-cures and general methods o : 
the miseries and anxieties of his clients are excellently Written, j 

blend of irony and sympathy that carries the author’s real — nae 
knowledge of the people he describes. And if sometimes oe ae 
feels faintly nervous lest the light, cool manner dip the tog 
towards condescension or even facetiousness, it is petnurinn 427 bit 
that in any case this threat is more strongly perceptible when Me 
Freshfield tackles the white men, the schoolmasters, and ther = 
greater share of his love and mercy is reserved for the mane 
ones, the people who are in their own place and struggling os 
the mysteries and long shadows of their own inheritance, lh 

Of Our Time might be regarded as a terrible comment on poo 
young Folu’s innocent notions about Western civilisation, I; e “ 
curiously constructed novel, a “love story” and a “news story” 
crossing each other chapter by chapter, with only the weakest ‘of 
connecting links at the end. Both are dreary, but whereas the 
“love story” is only that, the other—of the butche: boy-soldier 
and his terrible little gold-digging girl, of their ignorance, sensyality 
and total lack of all moral references dragging them finally to pom 
disaster—is indeed a story of our time, of a kind to make the mos 
complacent pause, and acknowledge its truth and the consequent 
guilt of all of us. = 

Blind Falcon by Mr. Clifford Hornby is also a novel for the 
intelligent. It is the story of the break-up of a marriage and of the 
unhappy husband’s attempt to escape from himself and find virte 
in life—in work in Egypt, in the reform of Egyptian agricultural 
and population problems in the recent war years. It is informative 
and interesting on Egypt, the scene, the people and the people's 
problems, and it is marred only by eloquence and overstressed 
emotionalism. But it is a thoughtful book, with its own kind of 
distinction, 

The River Road is an enormous long novel by Mrs. Parkinson 
Keyes, an American novelist who enjoys, I understand, a quite 
exceptional popularity. From reading this sound, industrious but 
entirely uninspiring book, it is difficult to guess at the secret of this 
wide appeal, for the kind of glamour and romance that Mrs. Keyes 
allows her people is orthodox and sugary, and her ear for what they 


uccessfyl 
{ dealing with 


say is not at all convincing. However, she does tell a long, slow 
story, about the ups and downs of grandees—this time a sugar- 
planting society near Baton Rouge on the Mississippi. There are 


vast and presumably accurate descriptions of all the processes of 
sugar-growing, and of the feasts and difficulties that attend on such 
a life. The whole scene, with its luxuries, traditions, tribulations and 
pedestrian emotions, is spread out peaceably and with sufficient 
good sense, and if you like it, there you are—it will keep you occupied 
for quite a while. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





This Weather of Ours. By Arnold B. Tinn. (Allen and Unwin. 10s, 64. 
Tus very readable account of British weather aims at nothing 
abstruse. It is written for the man in the street, who, Mr. Tinn 
shows, harbours many misconceptions. Yet, in spite of simplicity, it 
provides, in its 150 pages, a satisfying array of facts. Chapters deal 
with the causes of our weather, with rain, thunderstorms and snow, 
with heat and cold and the effect of weather on ourselves. Mr. Tian 
demonstrates that weather may vary considerably in a small area; 
cities themselves modify it. The famous Gulf Stream is shown to 
have little part in causing our mild winter, and many other stoutly- 
held beliefs are disproved. Manchester is not particularly rainy, nor 
is Bournemouth particularly warm. Snowy Christmases were as 
rare in the past as today. So were very sunny summers. People 
who talk about “ the good old times” are tending to remember only 
exceptional days. A damp mild winter is more healthy than a cold 
dry one. March does not come in like a lion and go out like a lamb; 
nor has the St. Swithin’s Day legend any truth. Nor does the weather 
“ change with the moon” ; in any case, the moon is changing all the 
time. The cause of the electrical tension making lightning is not 
yet fully understood ; but a thunderstorm does not necessarily “ clear 
the air.’ With so many misconceptions abroad it is obvious that 4 
book of this kind can be useful, and its palatability is increased by 
photographs and diagrams. Mr. Tinn concludes that “ our British 
climate, with its winds from the Atlantic Ocean, its freedom from 
excessive heat aitd cold, is a wonderfully healthy one.” He suggests 
the private keeping of weather records, not only because these may 
assist the Meteorological Office but because they give the observer 4 
perennial interest. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, td. 
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[A Book Token 


oY 
f this ek’s crossword to be 


Solutions must © 
The solution anc 


«JHE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 398 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
opened after 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
i “Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
n the form below; and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
» name of the winner will be published in the followmg wsue.] 


THE SPECTATOR, 


noon on Tuesday week, 

















ACROSS 9. 


1. Held over palm and pine, according to 14 


Kipling 8 16. 


«. Her charges were evidently of the 


Manx variet 6.) 17. 


juce it. (7.) 


10, No vines pr 
whether the 


11. Equally appli ab’e 


12. A gnu’s tear (anag.) (9.) 


3. Long-drawn in Gray. (5.) 22. 


14. She’s a lady at heart. (6.) 24 
15. Paradoxica not 

t f the man of foresight. (8.) 
nly be attained by friction. (8.) 
pirit 6.) 

(«. 

the inexperienced? (9.) 
jowry of stone. (7.) 
f a soda-bun. (7.) 
t embracing a threadbare 





on a darkling plain 
- alarms.”’ (Arnold.) 


“We are ere a 


um- 19. 
brella is lost or old. (7.) 21. 


descriptive of the 26. 








DOWN 

1. Sole sou < 

2. Gamente 4.) 

}. Floral aspect of Cyrano. (7.) 

4 A tern fanciful mood. (6.) 

6, Scene tage murder. (7.) 

7. Brow ard a twitter about them. 
.% 

8. The t i seems to be a subject for 
pity with Cornish fishermen. (9.) 


A link with the past, very illumin- 
ating. (7.) 

Father of Rufus? (6, 3.) 

Expenses which encourage the fielding 
side. (9.) 

The arrangement of her sails divides 
the vessel’s fortune. (7.) 

Dire confusion in the fog. (7 
Absent for some time but still in the 
field. (4, 3.) 

Lead on (anag.) (6.) 

It lacks both brim and peak. (5 
No, but in Latin. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 


396 





SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 8th 
The winner of Crossword No. 396 is Mr. R. R. STEWART, Rannoch, 


Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 





fights — cancer —is cruel and merciless In its attacks. | 


commend most warmly the Appeal that the Hospital is making.”’ 


FULHAM ROAD - - ~ 





4 


a” the house you are renting? 


Talk the matter over with your 


Landlord +e Ask for our special 

















































‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet 


he. 
ia. 


tS & 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 


Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. Cen. 6525 


% We are very willing to 


help you. 


CVS-142 





VISCOUNT . 
HALIFAX 
writes : 
*“No good cause has stronger 
claim to support than The 
Royal Cancer Hospital, for it 
Is the leader in one of the 
sternest fights that medical 
science and research are 
making on behalf of humanity; 


and the enemy that it 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
LONDON, S.W.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


OUTPUT MAINTAINED 











Tue twelfth annual general meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Ltd., 
was held on October 18th, Mr. W. H. Rhodes (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The following are the remarks of the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts, and were taken as read: 

The remarks I made in my speech on October 26th, 1945, indicating 
that as a result of the cessation of hostilities a certain amount of dislocation 
would occur, have been confirmed, but not to the extent anticipated at 
that time. To this change-over the slight decrease in the profits earned 
during the year ended June 30th, 1946, can be attributed. Generally 
the output of your factories was maintained, and, in some departments, 
increased. 

You will observe that your board has decided to recommend a dividend 
of 50 per cent. (including the interim dividend of 9 per cent.) on the 
ordinary shares, thus restoring the rate of dividend applying to the year 
ended June 30th, 1939. 

Your directors feel that you would like to be joined with them in their 
thanks and appreciation of the efforts of all associated with the company 
during a year of change, and to welcome back these of our employees 
lately serving in His Majesty’s Forces, who have now rejoined us. 

We have invited Mr. George Featherstone to join the board, where his 
counsel and experience as an assistant general manager of the company 
for some years will be of undoubted assistance to us. 

Referring to the report and accounts, after making proper provision for 
depreciation of the company’s properties, plant, &c., the trading profit 
(including dividends and transfer fees received) amounts to £227,756, out 
of which provision for taxation has been made, leaving £122,756 available 
for allocation, as set out in the report, to which your approval is sought. 

I think you would like me to say a few remarks concerning the outlook 
for the trading year we have now entered. So far the demands for the 
Services we provide exceed those of preceding years, and, generally, pro- 
duction in other directions is well maintained, although the shortage of 
materials required for our various manufactures and the difficulty of 
recruitment of additional workers present difficulties in the extension of 
output which the demand for our services and rroductions indicates, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





** FOR BOOKS # * 
New and secondhand Books on every subject. Books bought 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) _ Open 9—6 (inc. Sat.) 











THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED & FULLY 
PAID UP sa ” so oe 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .... 
RESERVE LIABILITY 
OF MEMBERS _...... --- $20,000,000 


$20,000,000 
£7,125,000 





Head Office: HONGKONG. . 
LONDON OFFICE 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: The Honourable Mr. A. MORSE, C.B.E. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, &c. 





HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
(TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3,a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
is prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN 
$ 
By TERENTIUS 
THERE is certainly a much better atmosphere about the H : 
week, the volume of business stimulated by the 3 per cent leon this 
redemption being sufficient in the investment markets to bean a 
and the stock accumulated by the jobbers in the recent — - 
that a much firmer tone has developed. There are still, howey poe 
sceptics who refer to “ shot in the arm” tactics. It is heady Peru 
supposed that any effort will be made to screw interest ras : >> 
further, at least for some time to come, and unless we ho = 
— news from the industrial front I should expect to pines 
; . - : ; 
fairly — of this latest gilt-edged development wear off 
GILT-EDGED 

Many investors, institutions, trustees and others hold gilt-edged 
and similar stocks virtually by compulsion and cannot be scelontiy 
influenced by price considerations. I wonder, however, whether the 
private investor realises the quite unremunerative level of povelie 
quotations if allowance is made for the effect of income tax, to rs 
nothing of surtax where payable, on real yields. Here, for example 
are the present prices and net redemption yields on a representative 
selection of British Funds: 


Stock. Price. Net Redemption Yield 
s € 
Consols 4 per cent. we Je . 13 0 (1957) 
Conversion 3} per cent. ... 11316 18 6 (1961) 
Funding 4 per cent. 118; x.d.... 14 6 (1960) 
Savings 3 per cent. -» FO7lé ... I I 6 (1960) 
Savings 3 per cent. i on + 3 2 9 Goi 


In all these cases holders can only expect to see a substantial 
proportion of prevailing capital vanish over a period of time for a 
quite inadequate ceturn, the point being that which current income 
is taxed at the full rate the capital loss to redemption is borne net. 


TWO PREFERENCE SHARES 

Those seeking a well-secured § per cent. investment might con- 
sider International Nickel Company of Canada $5 7 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock at about 34s. to yield a clear § per cent. with 
the dividend covered nearly twelve times. The shares are redeem- 
able at $6, say, 29s. 6d., at the option of the company on sixty days’ 
notice, but it would have been within the capacity of the company to 
exercise that option for a good many years past (so high is its stand- 
ing) and it is understood that it is not the policy of the board to do so, 

Another reasonably cheap Preference share is C. and E. Morton 
7 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference shares at about 28s. 6d. to return 
£4 18s. percent. There is not a particularly large market, but shares 
can be obtained from time to time. The company, after a poor history, 
is now controlled by the Beechams Group, and arrears of dividend 
have recently been brought up to date, the last payment being one of 
49 per cent. for the seven years to December, 1945. The next accounts 
due in July, 1947, should therefore show the Preference dividend to be 
quite substantially covered and under its present enterpising and able 
control it seems reasonable to suppose that the company will be 
gradually built up to a position which would justify a much higher 
standing for these Preference shares. 


A TEXTILE SWITCH 
Crosses and Heaton, the big Lancashire spinning combine princi- 
pally concerned with the Egyptian section, has just declared an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. against 7} per cent. for the whole ol 
last year. Payment for the year should be made up to Io per cent 
and I hear it suggested that even 12} per cent. may be forthcoming. 
The company has only recently gone through a very drastic recon 
struction and is now on a solid foundation. The position is in some 
respects comparable with Lancashire Cotton Corporation, whose § p*! 
cent. Non-Cumulative Convertible Preference are changing hands 
around 37s. to yield £2 14s. per cent., with the Ordinary about 38s. xd 
to yield £3 18s. 6d. per cent. Lancashire Cotton, too, may increas: 
its dividend this year, although the management has so far peferte 
to be very conservative, but it seems to me that Crosses and Heat 
are the more interesting share, especially for those thinking in term 
of capital appreciation, and an exchange would probably be justified. 
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PERSONAL 


nsements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
Sad) adver letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
ODATION is required for the wife of an 
Omer shortly taking up a Colonial appointment. 
children aged five years and seven months. Would 
Two to share a house with family in similar circumstances. 
COMMODATION urgently required in Lancashire 
for residential conferences and schools for week-ends 

+i longer periods in 1947. Please send details to Com- 
nd 1. OF LANCASHIRE, Selnec House, Man- 


yourty COUNC 
chester, 14. . . ; ; 
GREAT SAVING. — Overcoats, suits, turned 
TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 


‘AL 
Drone TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Lo 26, 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford, London. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH ? Use Dentesive and forget 
{ them. One application holds even badly-fitting 
dentures firmly in place all day long and gives you comfort 

ce. Your chemist has DENTESIVE in both 
and powder forms. 

UTUMN DRESSES FOR THE FULLER FIGURE. 

Soft, superfine wool cloths in a host of enchanting 
‘lours. Models to measure from £5 5s. Od. Perfect 
fring guaranteed Write to-day for catalogue and patterns. 

an Lt. (SP.37), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2. 

yOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
4 Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
jomestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
m our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
vay ver Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
i) YEAR’S COURSE in Cloche Cultivation for 2/6. 


The finest gardener’s investment in the world is a 
yar's membership of the Chase Cloche Guild. Monthly 
ters of advice, practical hints and tips from all over the 
Kingdom. Talks, Shows and Demonstrations. Free use 
of Advisory Bureau on all food-growing problems—a wealth 
of up-to-the-minute information. ‘Thousands have joined. 
Write Hon. Sec., Case CLocus GuILp, 33, The Grange, 
Chertsey, Surrey 

EDDING REMAKING. Heaw’s can undertake to 
b remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
cannot supply new covers at present.—HEAL’s, 196, ‘Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 

—E SATISFIED—buy 
B Bermaline Bread. 

Ask Your BAKER. 
All subjects, including First 
Editions, limited editions, illustrated books, etc. 
Fiction and non-fiction. Lists sent on request. Please 
state special interests —-BCM/SEFER, London, W.C.1. 
‘ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3/6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2/6d. Mark SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER, 521/46. Man, 37 years, income 
( only disablement benefit, depending on hard-working 
mother and sister. Gravely ill and in great need of help 
with cost of invalid diet. Please help. Jewellery welcomed 
and sold. NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Suriey. 

(OMFORTABLE accommodation for young couple. 
( Spacious four-wheeled Caravan, lined walls and roof. 
Two rooms. Esse stove. Sink with tap, cupboards, etc. 
Would exchange for good small car. For inspection or 
fing for description to SHIMWELL, Well, Long Sutton 
(Tel.: 43 Hants 

WOUNTRY LIVING booklets cater for the new con- 

sciousness about husbandry by means of which society 
must discover a sense of organic wholeness. Three titles 
have so far been issued. Contributors include Ronald 
Duncan, L. F. Easterbrook, Rolf Gardiner, H. J. Massing- 
ham, J. Middleton Murry, Lord Northbourne, the Earl of 
Portsmouth and Sir R. George Stap!edon. Price 2/3 post 
free from LAND AND HOME PuBLicaTions L1D., 19, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Subscriptions for future 
titles 13'6 for six. 
Oy ena OGY.—Postal Course, free leaflet.—Dr. 

Posener, 6, Crescent Road, London, N.8. 
batt een RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 
4 write to Hear & Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham -Court 


oad, W.1 
1" ICIOUS Vintage Cider and Perry supplied™ in 
6, 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks (returnable). Orders for 
Autumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and 
addressed envelope for price list. The CotswoLp CIDER 
Co., 11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S.R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
= E.—REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephones 
REGent 5983 and REGent 2914. 
| a 10 H.P., 1937, recon. eng. (1500 miles), new 
tyres and topdeck, re-cellulosed, ex. cond. throughout, 
one owner.— £350 or near offer.—Box 741. 
Qe TLEMAN desires furnished or unfurnished Flat, 
one-two rooms, with bathroom and kitchen. —Box 722. 
‘RADUATE (Economics) with wide experience similar 
J work will prepare reports on economic and financial 
trends in U.K. and abroad.—Write Box 735. 
(}®4MoPHONE RECORDS, classical music wanted. 
4 Good condition, fibre-used only. Highest prices 
Paid. Full details please.—Box 717. 
Ls wish to buy in good condition, Paisley shawls, 
Patchwork quilts, and hand quilted bedspreads. 
Please write to Heat’s (Linen Department), 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 
get NEEDED for lady suffering from T.B. and 
unable to earn her living. Savings exhausted" 


KS FOR SALE. 


Both unique. 


Case 263, Appeals, DistressED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 
CIATION, 


74, Brook Green, London, W.6 
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‘BANK-INSURANCE? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services. 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to capital values 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these financial industries is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and yields. 


is 
Mn tt 








Bank-Units. 
35 British banks and 3 discount co’s. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 


A spread over shares of 
| 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 


TUNVONTCUUOEECNOCNNEN 


shares of 50 British banks & insur. co’s. 





MANAGERS: 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation Ltd 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


iu INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000 wii 











NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. 1 or 
send, marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings 
invisibly mended in 3 days.—Be Lt INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 
73, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
| | IS pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, 
A TOM LONG smoker sure enough, 
ESSONS in Spanish, typewriting required. Write 
4 Box H, Smirn’s Lrprary, 9 The Broadway, N.8. 4 
| ITERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000, Carbon copy 6d.— 
4 JENNINGS TYPEWRITING BuREAU, 35, Meadow Walk, 
Ewell, Surrey.—Ewell 3807. 
\ ANUSCRIPTS accurately typed.—Apply LecGcett, 
i 33, Framfield Road, Mitcham. 
\ ANUSCRIPTS and expert copy typing; translation. 
st French and Spanish. Evening and week-end works 
Apply Miss KeNNepy. (Avenue 3781). 
\ ARRIED NAVAL OFFICER requires small Fiat, 
4 House or accommodation in or not more than 1 hour 
from London. October 20th until Christmas.—Box 718. 
\ AYFAIR Ladies’ Maid Service has a number of 
i clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal without 
6, Derby St., Curzon St., W.1. 
GRO, 2475. 
\ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now 
i undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses, Heaw’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ctrarxe HALL, 
4 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


coupons from £7. 








EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. IN 1877 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED AT 
PER 2% ANNUM 


@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on Request. 
Head Office: 39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 
Tel. No. 2173 


ASSETS EXCEE 


£2,500,000 
RESERVES - él 


25,000 
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N INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory from 
hotographs. oderate fee.—C. J., Dacre House, 
Parbold, Lancs. 


N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, 
N SS TYPED, 1/9 per 1,000 words, carbon, 3d. Also 
PLAYS, TRANSLATIONS, atc. Prices of 
enquiry.—Muss Harpsr, 4, Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
M* HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S” 
Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
>) ioe Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


Letters 
w.c. 


\7EW.—18x Gold Chronographe Wrist Stop Watch. 
i Split second timekeeper. Calibrated 1/1,000 sec, 
Flyback, etc. (cost 125 gns.). Superb looks and perform- 
ance. Guaranteed, £65. Eversharp (U.S.A.) 14x Gold 
Streamline Model fountain pen, £12 10s. Ditto pencil, 
£8 10s.—B. W. Tuomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W.11. 


O=== Speeches for all occasions. Public Speaking 
privately taught.—KirKHAM HAMILTON, 60, Abbey 
House. S.W. 1. "Phone Abbey 3605. 


APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for first 
lesson, DovusLe Spsep LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1. 


EBUILD THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON.— 
» Support the Bishop of London’s Appeal for £750,000 
for Churches, Schools, Training of Clergy.—Please send 
gifts to BisHop OF LONDON, 33, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ELIABLE, educated Englishwoman desires remunera- 
tive daily occupation, London. Notions antiques, 
decoration, needlework, languages.—Box 737. 
Ste yr Climbing Boots, by well-known 
\ maker. Size 6}, worn four times. No coupons, 
£3 or offer.—Box 714. 


MALL convenient House for Sale. 
)\) Bournemouth, , £5,500.—Box 736. 
TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for yon and 
\ family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £10. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire, 


‘“TOCK EXCHANGE.—Investment for Capital Con- 
\ servation. Director of private Investment Co. available 
for consultation at moderate fee. Guidance only, invest 
ments made by clients through own bank or broker. Ap< 
pointment in London.—Box 724. : 

4 TUDENT needs Historical Novels by Trollope, Fielding, 

b and G. Elliot, good condition.—LEIGHTON, 53, Farn- 
ham Road, Guildford. 

i es ey done, French—English.—Rev. G, H. 

Harris, Oxon, Hon. M.A.—Box 733. 


Parkstone, near 


es School (old-established family practice on 
Sussex Coast) secks Woman Partner, nteresting, 
happy life. Progressive advancement. Capital desirable, 


but helpful terms to right applicant.—Write fully Box 720. 

fe = i portable, excellent, £26; Bar-lock 
standard typewriter, about 1944, new condition, £45 ; 

new fountain pen, 30/-; Faber Slide Rule, £4; New 

Sleeping Bag, £4 10s.—Box 716. 

be ng and Duplicating. Neat, accurate 
work, Prompt service.—MuIss MASTERSON, 77, Liver- 

pool Road, Chester. 

i ig 
writing. 500 


Mod. charges. Specialists bad 
testimonials. Estab. 1909.—Kaye, 
195, Markhouse Road, E.17. (’Phone: KEY 4531). 
7, and general, promptly executed. 
Prices quoted.—Miuss JAMES CROFTNER, Marytavy, 
Tavistock, Devon. 
Vey PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture, There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new urse 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world, Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, Mus. 4574. 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order, Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester 4, 
wr FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
ReGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, 





APPOINTMENTS 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of LECTURER 
ve IN PHONETICS in the Department of English at 
a salary of £550-£25-£900, together with membership of 
the Federated Superannuation System for Universities, 
Further particulars may be obtained on request. Applic- 
tions, together with the names of at least two referees, 
should reach the Recistrar, The University, Leeds 2, not 
later than the 30th November, 1946. 


| B.C. invites applications for Assistant in Staff Admini- 
stration. Candidates should have a sound educational 
background. Experience in staff administration is desirable. 
but not essential. The duties include investigation and 
analysis of Conditions of service, drafting of reports and 
regulations, and liaison with outside organisations. Maxi- 
mum starting salary £690, rising to £890. Detailed applica- 
tions to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked “ Staff Administration” within 
7 days. For acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
] ISHOP CREIGHTON HOUSE SETTLEMENT, 
Fulham. Applications invited for Post of Resident 
Warden. Churchwoman, experienced in social work 
required. Further information from the SECRETARY, 
Bishop Creighton House, 378, Lillie Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 
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VOI TOR (woman). Journal of the Medica’ Women's | 
| ederation, four issues yearly. Vacancy Jenuary Ist, | 


Journalist experience essential, with 
Further particulars on 


1947 
or without 


Salary £250 
medical qualification 














application to Hon. Secrerary 41, Connaught Square, 
London W.2 
K ING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD SOCIAL 
SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), < AMP- 
DEN Hi Road, Lonpon, W.8 The College Council 
invites applications for the appointment of PRINC IPAL, 
‘ fice in October, 1947. Further particulars may 
ained ym the Secretary at the above address 
i applications should be received on or before 
January Ist, 1947 
] ONDON Commercial House with international trad 
4 in textile raw materials requires first-class m no 
over 45, with good business experience, acquainted with 
shipping export and import matters Knowledge of French 
and German essential Good salary and prospects tor 
right man.—Apply Box 719 
N ATHS GRADUATE, ex-service, req i for January, 
1947 Good resident salary Hap: MASTER, Pre- 
paratory School. Seascale, Cumberland Telephone : 
Seascale 216 


~~ SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER Re- 
‘ quired in January owing to appointment to headship, 
@ mistress to share teaching of French to university scholar- 
ship standard, especially literature in senior forms: high 
academic qualifications and some experience essential : 
ore eference given to a communicant member of the Church 
of England. The post is non-resident and salary according 
to the revised Burnham Scale. Apply immed*ately to the 
Heapmistress at the School 
NHE post of BURSAR to BOOTHAM and THE 
MOUNT SCHOOLS, YORK will become vacant 
on the Ist January, 1947. Applicants should be members 
of, or in close association with, the Society of Friends and 
should have had good administrative experience, ge 
maintenance of buildings and estates, accountancy 
secretarial duties, buying, etc. Further particulars will be 
om on application to the Bursar, Bootham School, 
\ , ANTED.—Single (preferably ex-service) Churchman. 
Work in house. Act as verger. New vicarage. 
Modern conveniences. Board and {2 58. weekly.—Rav. 
ALexaNper Morris, R.D.. Huntingdon. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FEW vacancies children under 8 years in nursery 
home school just returned to coast from Weybridge. 








4 

Entire charge. Older children for holidays.—Muss K. L. 

Bow .er, S.R.C.N., Glenthorne, Rustington, Sussex. 

l OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &. Postai Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ,, 

B.Com., LL.B., B.D.. and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 

instalments —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 

Dept. 8.93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD Est. 1894.3 


NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish classes (Elementary, 
Upper Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced) by 
native teachers. Translation and Spanish literature classes. 
58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. (Tel KEN. 3139). 
7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be awarded in 1947, £80—{20 p.a., 
ages 12—14}, examination May 20—22, 1947; also Music 
and Art Scholarships, December, 1946. For particulars 
please apply HEADMASTER 
- I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 Unique, personal 30 lessons No text-books 
needed Write for sylabus and particulars Personal 
lessons English foreign shorthand. Box 638 ° 
4 AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
I women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
(MAY fair 6626-7. 


Poss AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of 
reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. It is 


published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, 


London, W.C.1. By post, 13/1 
USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by 
R Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat. 102, Gt. Titch- 


heid Street 


UCCESSFUL TUITION at DAVIES’S. Pupils under 


Ss 15 apply Secretary, 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 
BAY 2895 Older Students (Civil Service, etc.) apply 
Secretary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES 6564 
\HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 
TNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
[ unded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation Intermediate «and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 


conducted as a profit-making concern 


‘Trust not primarily 
instalments. 


Highly qualified resident tutors sw fees 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Yrospectus post 
free from Reorstrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 








EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
WATERCOLOURS to be seem at Heac’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 
RTISTS OF TODAY. A collection of colourful land- 
scape, flower and genre palnsings by contemporary 


artists. Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 





KERFOOTS 


COMPRES 


TABLETS 


Simple remedies for the home 

medicine chest or the latest and 

most potent drugs prescribed by 

the physician—all based on 

the manufacturing experience 
of three generations. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 














EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, W.1. 
SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS by BARBARA 
“ The 
Family Reunion.”” Evenings 7.0. Sat 30. 
Oct. 18 to Nov. 9. Daily 10—5 (except Sundays) 
Hogarth, Corot, Crome, Vuillard, Canaletto, Monet, 


A 

HEPWORTH. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 
4 ERCURY (PAR. 57 100) —C ommencing Oct. 31, 
2. 

“ FpORTRAITS OF AN INDUSTRY” Exhibition of 

Pictures, Suffolk Galleries (close National Gallery). 

, we RECENT ACQUISITION, including an 

important Constable discovery and paintings by 

Sickert, etc. Daily 9.30 to 6. Sats., 9.30 to 1—31, Bruton 

Street, W.1. 





LE CTU RES 


SSOCIATION FOR MORAL AND SOCIAL 
ft HYGIENE.—Meetincs Ocroser 29TH, 1946. 
10.45 am. ANNUAL MEETING—Livingstone Hall, 
Broadway, Westminster. 1.0 p.m. PUBLIC LUNCHEON 
—Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly. To celebrate the 
abolition of State Regulated Prostitution in France. 3.0 p.m 
ALISON NEILANS’ MEMORIAL LECTURE—Living- 
stone Hall. Mme Legrand Falco—*“ History of Regulated 
Prostitution and the Present Position in France and Else- 





where.” Tickets for the Luncheon, 10/6 each, can be 
obtained from the Secretary, A.M.S.H., Livingstone 
House, Broadway, S.W.1 Tel: Whitehall 4651. 


YOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Joseph Payne 
( Lectures will be given on 1, 15, and 29 Nov. at 
6 p.m. by Professor John Macmurray, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, in the Large 
Theatre at King’s € college, Strand, W.C.2. Subject : “ The 
Principles of Personal Culture.”” 1 Nov. The Integrity 
of the Personal’’; 15 Nov.: “ Culture and Function” ; 
29 Nov “Freedom in Community.” 

*EFFRYE MUSEUM. A series of three public lec- 

¥ tures entitled “ The English Stage,” on Tuesdays 
at 7 p.m. No. 1. The Theatre Today. Lecturer: Robert 
Speaight (29 Oct No. 2. The Ballet Today. Lecturer: 
Arnold Haskell (5 Nov No. 3. The Opera in England 
Today. Lecturer: Hubert Foss (12 Nov.). 











HOTELS, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
has re-opened and has first class accommodation and 
NOW. Finest posit ion facing the 
ate bathrooms. Tel.: 6671. 


I 


service AV AILABLE 
sea. Suites and priv 








= 
| BRUSH uP YOUR MEMORY— | 
| Anew course, “ Your Mind And How To Use le," by | 

! 


|| the founder of Peimanism. Complete in 6 postal 
|| lessons, inclusive fee 30s. i 
in 


|| 
i 
| 


| Descriptive pamphiet free 

The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 
| 

{ ernon Howes, Sicilian Avenue, Londen, W.c.l. 
. ees 


1946 
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COUNTRY LOVER ? Then vou wil 








4 Hali Hotei, North Tawton, Mid Deven’ 4 Burton 
restfulness and its central position, and its cosi mM, fOr ity 
the nights draw in. Book now for / . and Wine 
shor, or long stays. Further details, wit! rr _ 

Major H. L.. Frossarp, R.M. (Rtd Tel. N a 


( ‘OOD food, a cheery lounge bar, gran d air and 

I scenery is the order of the day at that warm Superb 

am ty, The Mallyan Spout Hotel, Goat nd, ¥ rr 
ariff with pleasure from mine hosts, MR. | mr 

pel 1e and Mas Ky 





*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE mb 

( NJ received for one or two weeks. - Mee. Guess 
OLIDAYS IN SWITZERI AND. r ‘ecil 

I Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson, I t o ot — 
Allan & Sons (Travel), Ltd., th ents f 2 eo — 
quiries which have been dealt with. Others con sidering 
Winter Holidays are advised to book early v _ 
organise holiday arrangements in other coun S; ne} 
service for passports and visas. HENRY oT I AN py 
TRAVEL Service, 168, Regent Street, London, W.1, (7 - 
Regent 32789 — 
| UNTING WITH THREE PACKS, horses availab 
locally. Good food, quiet and comfort Fro 

5¢ g@ns.—Wooprorp Bripce — 7. Milton Dement 
. Devon. Tel.: Milton Damerel 2 ite 


N EWQUAY—CLIFFDENE HOTE: L.—Vacancies for 

Winter Residents in a warm, well appointed Hotel, 
H. & C. in all bedrooms, central heating. Inclusive terms 
from 4} gns. per week. Telephone 3094 


TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey 


Down Hotel, 
nea 
L Launceston. ee 


Shooting, Fishing, between Moors 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fale 
licensed.—WITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 205 P 


PLYMPTON. Nr. PLYMOUTH (6) miles) ELFORD- 

LEIGH HOTEL. A typical English Country Home 

in 50 acres of grounds. Excellent centre for Dartmoor, the 

sea, fishing, riding, golf An th | te of pleasing 
informality. Fully lic. 7-8 guineas Af 

Direction of T. Barrow Dow ino. Tel. Pl — F 221411 


et: Guest House. Comfortable. eight miles 
Cork City, has autumn-winter vacancies. Reasonable 
terms. —Box 704. 
AJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 


i Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in town 
Fully licensed. Private rooms for parties and socials 
Open every day till 11 p.m. 
QPEND the Winter, lovely I1.0.W. Mild climate 
' Private family offer every comfort, central heating, 


good cooking Beautiful country near towns. Terms 
7 guineas (double), 4 guineas (single).—Box 739. 
USSEX in the winter, for a week, week-end or Christmas 


‘ 
Ss INGRAM’S Farm, Ninfield, Sussex, welcomes guests in 
old modernised farm-house. H. & C. in bedrooms, Guest’ 
dining-room and lounge. Delightful surroundings, Rough 
shooting ; hunting with East Sussex Hounds, golf Bexhill 
and Cooden. Own produce; log fires; 34 miles Bexhill; 
one minute bus route. 6 gns., mo extras. Phom Nin- 
field 364. 
Q WITZERLAND.—Miss OPPENHEIM $ arranges parties 
' for winter or summer at moderate all-in rates. Children 
over 14. Also independent parties. Enquiries, Checkendon, 
Reading 
\ ’AYEARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CON- 
TINENTALE—20, Granvitte Pace, Orcuarp 
Srreer, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 


10 p.m. Lunches, Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No House 
charges. Excellent continental cuisine and Patisserie from 
own bakery. Tables bookable for dinners. 


SPORTS.—Book now Frequent escorted 
Polytechnic Grindelwald 


TINTER 
departures Switzerland. 


\ 


chalets open. 17 days from £28. 9. 6. Second class travel 

Write P.T.A. (3llc), Regent Street, London, Wl 

Mayfair 8100 

\ TINTER SPORTS, 2 weeks Glacier Ski-ing. Book 
now. (Motoring Tours in preparation LAMMIN 

Tours Lrp., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.WS. 

Tel. Maida Vale 4321. 

VV INTER WARMTH | and the acme of | comion 
Centrai heating and great log fires in lounges. 


hot and cold basins and snugly beds with 
interior sprung mattresses in all bedrooms. Charmingly 
furnished and excellent food, with willing and happy 
service. For those guests who desire to spend the winter 
from November Ist to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th century Coltswold 
Manor is one of the most attractive Hotels in England— 
with an acre of lovely garden. Unsurpassed for those who 
delight in peaceful, cultured surroundings MANOR 
HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. Second 
stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from Paddington. A dry. 
equable climate. Phone or wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101 


Electric fires, 


















CONCERTS 
.B.Cc. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Wep. next, Ocr. 301TH, at 7. 
Concertino for Double String Orch. .......... — 





(First performance in England.) 

Symphonic Poem, Till peemetiontt 

Symphony No. 2 in E flat 
Conductor : 

O/-, 7/6, 6/-, 5/-, 3/6. Galle 

and Prospectus (price Id.) from 


Coding) 2/-. Tickes 
1 (Ken. 8212) & Agenm 





1 matter at the 


lass ma 
W.C.2, 


Entered as second 
Portugal St.. Kingsway 


New York, 
Published by Tas Spec TaTOR, LTD., 


N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed 


Great Britain by Sr 
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